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MARSHALL JEWELL, 


ERE is superabundant vitality. The 
lamp of life is full, even to overflow- 
ing He takes on more than he ‘gives off, 
living on the interest rather than drawing 
on the principal of his vital capital. See 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


how deep and how broad the chest! See 
how plump and full the face! This is a fair 
type of the vital temperament, so unlike 
that of the typical Brother Jonathan that 
one almost doubts Mr. Jewell’s genealogy. 
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The head is large, in keeping with the 
body, and there appears to be no marked 
deficiencies. The brain is broad, and indi- 
cates energy and propelling power. It is 
well developed over the eyes, showing large 
perceptive faculties, with fair reasoning pow- 
ers, giving a practical cast of mind. He is 
large in Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness, showing sympathy, kindness, 
charity, reverence, and integrity. He is also 
large in the organ of Human Nature, which 
gives him an intuitive perception or discern- 
ment of the real character of others. He 
can form a very correct estimate of strangers 
at the first interview. He is large in Ap- 
probativeness, and desires the good opinion 
of worthy men. Self-Esteem is comparative- 
ly moderate, and he is modest, underrating 
rather than overrating his own abilities, and 
he is exactly the opposite of an arrogant, 
haughty, dictatorial, self-satisfied character. 
Indeed, self-distrust is a fault in him. Ex- 
perience, and a comparison of his views 
with those of others, tend to correct this, 
and enable him to take his own mental 
measure, and so meet untried responsibilities 
successfully. . 

There are also large Constructiveness, 
large Order, Form, Size, and Calculation,- 
which enable him to appreciate new inven- 
tions and appliances generally, and to use 
tools and machinery. He is a better worker 
than talker; his language is not copious; 
he can write better than he can speak. He 
will have things in place; plans, arranges, 
and reduces all things under his own con- 
trol to method. He has much of the artistic 
element ; large Ideality, Sublimity, and Imi- 
tation. He is mirthful, youthful, and hopeful. 

The social affections are strongly marked ; 
he is popular, and finds enjoyment in the 
social and domestic circle. He has also 
much spirit, pluck, and courage—which are 
in the main subordinate to his intellect and 
moral sense. He resembles his mother in, 





and derives many, if not most, of his physical 
and mental characteristics from her, especial- 
ly his intuitive and esthetic characteristics. 


MARSHALL JEWELL was born in Winches- 
ter, N. H., on the 20th day of October, 1825, 
and is therefore, notwithstanding the silveri- 
ness of his hair, still on the sunny side of 
fifty, and in the prime of a vigorous man- 
hood. His father, Pliny Jewell, was a tan- 
ner in the village, and Marshall worked in 
the tan-yard until he was eighteen years of 
age, receiving such instruction at intervals 
as the neighborhood afforded. At eighteen 
he went to Boston for the purpose of] ac- 
quiring the currier’s art. At that time the 
telegraph was a feature of marked interest 
to the public, as its utility was then develop- 
ing. Mr. Jewell was deeply impressed by 
the new system of transmitting intelligence, 
and gave himself up to the study of the 
science of electricity, which proved of much 
material value to him subsequently. 

He was about twenty years of age, and 
engaged in the business of a telegraphic 
operator, when his father removed from 
Winchester to Hartford, Conn., and com- 
menced, in a small way, the manufacture of 
leather belting. As the business grew, he 
called home his sons—Pliny, Jr., and Mar- 
shall—to assist him ; the former being then 
in the State of New York, and the latter in 
Mississippi. By industry, energy, and in- 
tegrity, the business became prosperous and 
extensive, until now it is probably the larg- 
est of the kind in the country. é 

The father died in 1869, at an advanced 
age, but the old firm*name of P. Jewell and 
Sons is still retained, and bears a wide repu- 
tation. The firm now consists of four sons, 
Pliny, Marshall, Lyman B., and Charles A. 
The oldest of the five sons is the Hon. Har- 
vey Jewell. of Boston, law partner of the 
newly-elected Governor of Massachusetts. 
There are also two daughters—all the seven 
children being fine specimens of good health 
and physical vigor. 

Mr. Jewell’s first entry into public life was 
in 1869, Previous to that time he had given 
little attention to political matters, in fact 
had declined such a participation as might 
lead to activity as a party-man. Being nom- 
inated, however, by the Republicans as their 
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candidate for the governorship, he was elect- 
ed over Gov. Jas. E. English, the Democratic 
incumbent and nominee, In 1870 he ran 
again in opposition to Mr. English, and was 
defeated ; but in 1871, and again in 1872, he 
was elected. Though not an orator, he filled 
the gubernatorial chair with dignity and 
marked ability. Possessed of a competence, 
cultivated by extensive travel at home and 
abroad, fond of good society, genial in social 
intercourse, dispensing a generous hospital- 
ity at his beautiful home, which is enriched 
with many treasures of art, and devoting 
time and business energy to the administra- 
tion of the office, he is remembered as one 
of the most efficient of Connecticut’s gover- 
nors. 

When the Grand Duke Alexis was in this 
country, and visiting the seat of the State 
government of Connecticut, he became much 
attached to Governor Jewell. On one occa- 
sion the Governor pointed out the site of the 
leather experiences of his early life, and re- 
lated to Alexis how he had formerly labored 
as a boy in the tan-yard of his father. The 
Grand Duke exclaimed: “ What! is that the 
way Americans come up, from the tannery 
to the governor's chair?” 

In the summer of 1873 he was appointed 
Minister at the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
Russia. He removed to that city with his 
family, and remained there until recalled— 
about a year later—to accept a place in the 
cabinet of President Grant, as the successor 
of Postmaster-General Creswell. He entered 
upon this office on the ist of September last. 
From all accounts that have reached us, Min- 
ister Jewell succeeded not only in perform- 
ing the duties of his high office in a manner 
that met the approval both of his own and 
of the Russian government, but in a social 
way himself and family won the esteem and 
friendly regard of the people and the court. 

At home, in Hartford, Mr. Jewell is an 
active and consistent member of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church ; and for a time, 
while he was governor, he acted as precentor 
in leading the congregational singing at that 
church. He carried his religious ideas with 
him to Russig, and instead of devoting the 
Sabbath to festivity, or visiting the theater, 
he was accustomed, with his family, to at- 
tend the little Protestant church. He was 





told, on arriving at St. Petersburgh, that all 
members of the court were accustomed to 
play for money, and he would have to learn, 
or risk the loss of social position. Mr. J. 
replied that he never had learned to gamble, 
and did not think it best to commence now; 
and, furthermore, the Secretary of Legation 
was quietly informed that the gentleman who 
filled that office during his ministry must 
not be a gambler. This was strange doc- 
trine for St. Petersburgh, but he did not 
lose social position by its avowal, and re- 
tained the respect of the emperor and court. 
He found that Americans, visiting St. 
Petersburgh, had no place where they would 
be. likely to meet, each other, and access to 
the American Minister was not so easy as 
desirable. So he established a free reading- 
room at the legation, supplied with Ameri- 
can and other newspapers, where American 
visitors could freely meet each other, and 
had his own office there, where he could 
readily be found by his countrymen. 
’ Mr. Jewell has been actively interested in 
every public enterprise in his own city and 
State; is a director in the old Hartford Na- 
tional Bank, and in the Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Co. He was also interested, actively 
and pecuniarily, in the organization of the 
Travelers Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
and has been on its board of directors from 
the start. He has large executive and busi- 
ness ability, a boundless capacity for work, 
and a sunny flow of animal spirits. When 
examined for a life-policy, a few years ago, 
he said he had never been sick in his life, 
but once while riding across the Arabian 
desert he one day had a bad headache. 
Bringing this tireless ability to bear on 
our national postal service, it would seem 


that the President could scarcely have found 
a more capable man for postmaster-general. 

Mr. Jewell’s family have but just arrived 
home from Europe, and all the brothers and 
sisters, with their respective families (except 
a sister who is now in Europe), spent the 
last Thanksgiving Day with their mother, at 
the family mansion on Washington Street, 
Hartford. Twenty-five of them in all sat 
together at this New England feast, and had 
“a right good time.” 

May we not congratulate ourselves and 
the public on this acquisition to the public 
service? We believe in the integrity and in 
the capability of Mr. Jewell, and predict well 
of his usefulness and success. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall tind him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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DEATH WITHOUT PAIN. 
A RATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW. 


J tye grow old gracefully has been indicated 
to be one of the greatest moral achieve- 
ments of a cultivated mind. It involves heroic 
qualities to part with youth, and whatever of 
beauty and enjoyment are associated with it, 
and adopt the costume of mature life—a fur- 
rowed countenance, a paler or duskier com- 
plexion, thin and silvery hair, dimming 
sight, and increased sensitiveness to the sev- 
eral agencies which co-operate to pull down 
“this earthly tabernacle.” Wesadden almost 
imperceptibly ; the vivid zest of pleasure is 
superseded by the calmer enjoyment of re- 
pose; we cast aside Shelley and other writers 
so attractive to the young, and take up Pope, 
Emerson—our American Plato,—and such 
authors as have condensed luxuriant ideality 
into axiomatic, sententious modes of expres- 
sion; we read Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
instead of the Canticles ; our selfish propen- 
sities concentrate into avarice; our passions, 
retiring from the post, leave greater space for 
affections and the sober virtues. 

Happy for us if we can really consider the 
transformation as beneficient and not chafe 
interiorly at it as a deprivation, a species of 
murder of our mere buoyant life. Happy if, 
with the blunders, the mistakes, the wrong- 
doings of that earlier time, we have been 
conveyed onward to a fuller manhood or wo- 
manhood, all the better, purer, and holier for 
the experiences which we have encountered. 
No sin works out a fatal event, no turpitude 
is mortal to the soul that will learn. One 
law rules, or rather inspires the universe, and 
operates alike in all times and all worlds—that 
of love. The Orphic carmen declared truly 
that “ Eros mingled all.” The Divine Power 
has sown no harvest of wrath for erring hu- 
man beings to gather at the end. 

Believing this, we may the more compla- 





cently consider the providence of Death. It 
comes from the same hand that gave us life; 
Aphrodite, our earth-mother, is also the dark 
Cora-Persephoneia that gathers us to her side 
in the world of the dead. In both relations 
she is alike affectionate, nor has a fury- 
scourge, except that of memory and the un- 
healed wounds of the world life. But even 
then she is more gracious than we apprehend ; 
the very pain that is suffered is not only evi- 
dence of life, but is from the endeavors of the 
divine potency to overcome the baleful in- 
fluences that may yet be clinging as the taint 
and gangrene of the former period. The 
esteblishing of healthful conditions will an- 
nihilate the dreaded suffering. 

The terror of dying is, perhaps, the great- 
est which we saffer. We would gladly bar- 
gain with fate for any amount of privation 
and endurable torture to secure exemption 
from ‘the necessity. We become gloomy at 
the thought or mention of the dreaded oc- 
currence. A light word upon any topic re- 
lated to it is regarded with a species of hor- 
ror. Persons have hesitated, while feeling 
full of life, to consider religious topics because 
they also brought the subject of death to the 
mind. So Dame Quickly recites the last 
moments of Falstaff: “’A made a finer end, 
and went away, an it had been any christom 
child ; ’a parted even just between twelve and 
one, e’en at the turning o’ thetide: for, after 
I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play 
with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ ends, 
I knew there was but one way; for his nose 
was as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled ot 
green fields. ‘How now, Sir John?’ quoth 
I, ‘what, man! be of good cheer.’ So’a 
cried out, ‘God, God, God!’ three or four 
times. Now I, to comfort him, bid him, ’a 
should not think of God. I hoped, there was 
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no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet."—King Henry V., act ii., scene 3. 

Others, in the mean time, considering that 
they “have made peace with God,” are in- 
clined to exult because now they have no 
more the supposed reason for fearing death. 
Yet we have never found in such persons any 
eagerness or even unusual willingness to 
“leave this wicked world.” The anecdote of 
the negro is in point. He had heard much at 
class-meeting of a glorious anxiety “to depart 
and be with Christ,” till he caught the infec- 
tious aura, Praying zealously one night, he 
was overheard uttering this petition : “Come, 
Lord,’Tony’s tired of this evil world and wants 
to go home. Come, blessed Lord, and take 
poor ’ Tony home to glory.” At this moment 
a rap at the door startled him. “ Who's dar?” 
he cried, trembling. ‘The Lord,” answered 
a roguish wag outside; “1 have come for 
Tony.” In an instant the candle was blown 
out and he cried, almost screaming, “’Tony 
is not here; he’s gone to the meeting to- 
night; he hasn’t been here at all.” 

However sure a sound Calvinist is of be- 
longing to the elect whose “number is so 
definite and certain that it can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished,” he is always perfectly 
willing to “await God’s good time,” and to 
have it “a long time coming.” He thanks 
nobody for desiring his departure hastened. 
We smile at this,;for it has a comical side. 
Yet he isright. He is no hypocrite, or par- 
ticularly a self-deceiver. He is obeying an 
instinct higher and holier than his religious 
idea ; and the latter, unwittingly, he has left 
in abeyance. Instincts are safer guides than 
beliefs. There is a purpose in our life, 
whether we recognize it distinctly or not, and 
it is but fulfilled when we live out our time 
to the last. The attachment to life is a 
propensity implanted in us to hold us here 
and make us careful about unnecessary en- 
countering of danger. It is recorded of the 
tumbrel-loads of victims of the first French 
Revolution, that they were usually very fear- 
ful of being hurt when on their way to the 
guillotine; and that at the supreme moment 
they were so overcome and insensible from 
terror, that at the severing of their heads 
from the body, the blood scarcely flowed. 
Perhaps they were already dead. Madame 
Roland, however, was an exception—two 





streams gushed from her neck when the 
headsman did his office. 

Now that milder and kinder views of the 
divine government are more generally enter- 
tained, and persons heretofore deemed in- 
corrigible and reprobate may cherish affec- 
tionate hopes of a future life not all poisoned 
and black with heavenly or diabolical vin- 
dictiveness, we observe’ as much care of life 
and dread of death as when the old-time 
pictures of endless torment were exhibited 
to alarm the sensibility as the means of 
reaching the conscience. This, to a reason- 
able degree, is normal, and we would not have 
it otherwise. A healthy person is never eager 
to encounter death. The pagan votary whu 
performs self-immolation voluntarily, if there 
is any such, is in a morbid or abnormal con+ 
dition, and life has little yalue in his eyes. 
Disease, privation, or overwhelming trouble 
is the occasion of such things, The word- 
ing of life insurance policies, exempting the 
companies from paying in case of suicide, is 
manifestly unjust, and ought to be denounced. 
But life insurance is largely extortion ‘at the 
best, as it is transacted. Suicide is a death 
from disease, and is no more a breach of trust 
with insurers that many of our social and 
dietetic practices. 

Nevertheless, however sacred the instinct 
of life, it is the law of nature, and in the 
providence of God, that we shall die. Every 
plant and animal that ever existed, however 
remotely in geological time, was born, lived, 
and died, by divine law inherent in all func- 
tienal existence. The races of men are no 
exception. When a being came into the 
world with a cerebrum passing from the 
frontal region over the optical thalami and 
even above the cerebellum,he became upright, 
and a partaker, as no other animated being 
was, of the divine nature. But the same laws 
and contingencies pertained to his physical 
organism as to other creatures of flesh and 
blood. He can have noexemption. Accept- 
ing the event of death as ordered by the 
same law as that which caused our existence 
to begin, the motive that impelled the estab- 
lishing of both conditions must be alike god- 
like, and equally benevolent and beatific. 
It is best for us, most fortunate for us, that, 
having properly accomplished our careers, 
we die. 
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We need dread no hereafter, whatever that 
is, it is in the same hands, governed by the 
same laws, and tending to the same goal as 
the present life. So far,we may die cheer- 
fully and with confidence that it is for better 
and not for worse. Sudden death, without 
premonition, now so common, is a boon rather 
than a hardship. If we have “ set our house 
in order,” attended to all persons and matters 
requiring our care, and have not inoppor- 
tunely hurried our end, there is abundant 
reason to welcome such a conclusion. It 
seems to us 4 glorious thing to live our life 
out full, exhausting its powers without dis- 
ease, and then cease to exist from the sudden 
stopping of the machimery. If destiny, which 
overrules our acts and purposes, has that end 
in store for the writer, he would in advance 
declare it the mode most agreeable to him. 

In other days religious fanaticism induced 
men who had made God in their own image 
to think of him asa grand torture master,who 
delighted in the seriousness and suffering of 
men, and was offended by mirth. They 
affected the life, sores, and filth of the beg- 
gar, Lazarus, because he was comforted, and 
pronounced the rich man in torment in the 
under world wicked, because he had in his 
lifetime received good things. Hence, not 
only were the rack, thumb-screw, and burn- 
ing alive inflicted on dissenters, but partial 
self-immolations, rigid scourging, and volun- 
tary starving were resorted to, as wearing out 
a corrupt nature. The pangs and violent 
anguish of neuralgic and inflammatory dis- 
eases were regarded as direct affliction from 
God for the welfare of the soul. A Hindoo 
fakir, swinging on a hook, or a dervis, lying 
down on a couch of sharp nails, only carried 
out the idea to greater length. Certain 
Scotch clergymen once denounced the use of 
chloroform by child-bearing women, because 
the third chapter of the book of Genesis de- 
nounced pain in bringing forth as the penalty 
of the first woman for eating the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge. 

We are outgrowing all such ideas, and 
leaving behind the notion that we may not 
lawfully escape pain. Yet, what is termed 
“the agony of death ” is the unutterable hor- 
ror which embitters life to very many. Not 
merely the Unknown before them creates awe 
and deadly apprehension, but also the fear 





that the final moment of mortality is one of 
terrific, unimaginable pain. If this could be 
obviated the present life could be enjoyed as 
the boon ofa Benevolent Parent, and trusting 
the future to His benign care, But argument 
fails us here; facts are what such eager souls 
wish for most earnestly. 

Emanuel Swedenborg explains the process 
of dying as follows: “ When the body is no 
longer able to perform its functions in the 
natural world, then man issaidto die. This 
takes place when the respiratory motions of 
the lungs and the systolic motions of the 
heart cease; but still man does not die, but 
is only separated from the corporeal part 
which was of use to him in the world, for 
man himself lives continually.” He goes on to 
define that the inmost communication of the 
spirit is with the respiration and with the 
motion of the heart, its thought being with 
the respiration and the affection with the 
heart; wherefore, when those two motions 
cease in the body a separation immediately 
ensues. These motions are the bonds which 
attach the spirit to the body, and their rup- 
ture is followed by the spirits’ withdrawing 
upon the cessaiion of the heart’s action, after 
which the body grows cold and begins to 
dissolve. 

There is a likelihood and liability of such 
a separation where a person is in the habit of 
heavy dreaming or trance. The spiritual 
individuality in such cases becomes more or 
less concentrated in itself, and the physical 
capacity becomes in a great degree separated, 
and sometimes apparently dead. This was 
the case with the Swedish seer, who, howev- 
er, possessed a prodigious vital energy as well 
as cerebral power, and could undergo these 
ecstases with little comparative peril. But 
others, reft thus from the body, fail to re- 
turn; or, if resuscitation takes place, never- 
theless die shortly afterward from the pecu- 
liar shock, Passing by the clairvoyant and oth- 
er analogous phenomena of modern time, part 
of which are arrant impostures, and all of 
them contemptuously disregarded by igno- 
rant or uncandid scientists, we cite examples 
from the orient classics. Epimenides, a poet 
living in the time of Solon, had trances in 
which his body exhibited the appearance of 
a corpse, and he seems to have contemplated 
it as a thing distinct from himself. Pliny 
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relates that he was once insensible for fifty- 
seven years, but this is doubtless an exag- 
geration. Plutarch also mentions Hermo- 
dorus of Clazomené, who was many times in 
ecstasis, and had the power of inducing and 
of continuing the apparent death for a long 
period at pleasure. His wife, finally, finding 
or supposing him dead, placed his body on 
the funeral pile, although it had not began 
to corrupt. 

‘It is evident, from such examples, which 
are more numerous than is imagined, that 
persons liable to trance are likely to escape 
from corporeal life painlessly, as a bird leaves 
a cage, ora traveler hisinn. Persons some- 
times die from having no desire or energy of 
will to live. The individual of healthy body 
who has avoided disease and unwholesome 
habits, goes to death as to a sleep, from 
which for once he fails to awake. It is more 
like the insensibility from chloroform than a 
breaking up of the physical economy. The 
stroke of lightning, the blow of the ax, and 
the instantaneous crushing of the brain, end 
life at once without a pang. The terror con- 
stitutes the entire suffering. Those who die 
in syncope, if they have any sensation, ex- 
perience one that is rather pleasurable than 
otherwise. 

The rack and the fagot inflict tremendous 
torture, and execution by hanging is, perhaps, 
next as a means of torment, now that cruci- 
fixion has gone out of fashion. It has long 
been a subject of marvel with us that Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, boasting of their su- 
perior enlightenment and Christianity, adhere 
so tenaciously to such a barbarous infliction. 
The gallows is simply an infernal machine, 
an invention worthy only. of one of Milton’s 
devils. Wild beasts seldom hurt their prey 
very much, and they never equal men in 
cruelty. 

Most diseases remove the source of pain as 
they approach a mortal issue. The “ agonies 
of death” are but struggles or writhings, in 
which there is no suffering whatever. There 
are muscles which are moved or kept in 
quiescence by the influence of the will upon 
them. At the period of death, and some- 
times on other occasions, this influence is 
withdrawn; upon which they quiver and 
exhibit appearances that unsophisticated 
spectators mistake for suffering. A bird with 





its head cut off struggles in the same manner. 
Those who die of fevers and most other dis- 
eases experience their greatest pain, as a gen- 
eral thing, hours, or even days, before they 
expire. The sensibility of the nervous sys- 
tem becomes gradually diminished ; the pain 
is less acute under the same exciting cause ; 
and so far from being in their greatest dis- 
tress when their friends imagine it, their dis- 
ease is acting upon their nerves like an opiate. 
Many times, indeed, they are dead, so far as 
respects themselves, when the bystanders are 
more to be pitied because of the anguish 
which they endure from sympathy. 

If we will look this matter of dying in the 
face, so to speak, as critically and calmly as 
we consider other topics, we can escape a 
world of apprehension, alarm, and misery. 
We are perishing every moment, so far as the 
molecules of our bodies are concerned; the 
textures are constantly giving way, and even 
oxygen, the vital air, takes the life from 
whatever it touches, and sets it to decaying. 
Yet this never alarms; the crisis or culmina- 
tion is what we regard as the serious matter. 
There are three modes of dying, from syn- 
cope, asphyxia, and coma, The latter is the 
suspension of the functions of sensibility by 
operating on the brain. The long-continued 
action of cold, reacting like opium and 
chloroform, lesions of the brain, as by fever 
or apoplexy, occasions this condition. There 
is little or no sensation. Asphyxia, or suffo- 
cation, occurs from suspension of respiration, 
or the access of oxygen to the blood. At first 
the heart receives venom blood into the left 
side and transmits it over the body. This 
operates on the brain, suspending sensation ; 
the medulla is paralyzed, and with it the 
pneumogastric nerve; the lungs refuse to 
transmit non-oxygenated blood, and the heart 
and other vessels cease action. Drowning, 
strangulation, and poisonous gases produce 
this condition. The partial stupor experi- 
enced in ill-ventilated rooms is of the nature 
of asphyxia. Syncope proceeds from the in- 
terruption of the circulation of the blood, and 
may occur through hemorrhage, weakness, or 
paralysis of the walls of the heart, as from 
the use of tobacco, or from injuries to the 
nervous system, as from concussion or shock, 
as from violent blows, lesions, violent mental 
emotions, a stroke of lightning,exposure to the 
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sun, or from poisons which disturb the rhyth- 
mical motions of the heart, or aconite, di- 
gitalis, veratrum viride, gelseminum, etc. 

The death of Socrates by drinking the 
juice of hemlock (Conéwm maculatum) illus- 
trates the operation of narcotic poison. Hay- 
ing finished the draught and appealed to his 
friends to forbear lamentation that he might 
die with good manners, he walked about the 
room till the arrested circulation in his legs 
began to paralyze them. He then lay down. 
The man who had brought the poison exam- 
ined his feet, proving them hard; then his 
legs and thighs, but they were cold and in- 
sensible. After this Socrates touched himself 
to ascertain how completely he was dead, re- 
marking that when his heart was reached he 
would depart. Presently the parts around 
the lower abdomen became almost cold, and 
he uncovered his face to give the memorable 
charge: “ Crito, we owe the cock to Mscula- 
pius; pay it, and do not neglect it.” He 
evidently was thinking of the offering made 
to that divinity at the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
just before the close of the initiatory cere- 
monies, as the candidate was about to become 
an adept. Shortly after speaking he gave a 
convulsive movement ; the man covered him, 
and his eyes were fixed, which, Crito perceiv- 
ing, closed his mouth and eyes. 

A little knowledge of physiology is suffi- 
cient to show that neither of these modes of 
dying are attended with any considerable 
suffering, and generally with none at all. 
Disease, in its progress, when involving the 
nerves of sensation, or any violence to those 
nerves, will inflict pain to any degree of 
which the person is susceptible. Hence, man 
suffers more from the same causes than the 
beasts, and they, in turn, more than the fishes 
and reptiles, and these more than insects and 
worms, et passim. But death seldom occurs, 
if ever, while such pain endures. 

We have often questioned whether, in case 
of wearing disease like phthisis, cancer, or 
painful inflammation, where recovery was im- 
possible, or in the event of inevitable death 
from violence or starvation, it was not justi- 
fiable to resort to anesthetics or other means 
of speedy and especially painless death. 
Recently a pamphlet, published in England, 
on the subject of Huthanasia, has called at- 
tention to the same subject. We know of no 





immorality in so doing. Asa rule, we think 
it best to endure, on the principal that life is 
in some way beneficial, and, therefore, should 
not be laid aside before its uses are a °m- 
plished. Our instincts generally impel us to 
the same conclusion. Nevertheless, we would 
no more censure the person who anticipated 
the time of dying, under such circumstances, 
than we would Socrates for drinking his hem- 
lock, or a man sentenced to execution for 
walking to the scaffold. Even the crow will 
poison his mate that is in hepeless captivity. 

But our purpose is to reconcile human be- 
ings to theinevitable, by showing them that, 
like most dangers, it is not terrible when 
contemplated in its true character. Death 
generally occurs when we are asleep or uncon- 
scious, and so comes upon us insensibly, like 
repose upon a weary man. Nature strives to 
render us indifferent or desirous of the end. 
While life is really precious, she intensifies 
the desire to live; but as its’uses are ac- 
complished, she makes us willing to leave. 
To the well-ordered mind it is evident that 
death is as fortunate an event for us as any 
that occurs. 

“To die is one of two things,” said So- 
crates to his judges; “either the dead may 
be annihilated and have no sensation of 
anything whatever, or there is a change 
and passage of ‘the soul from one mode of 
existence to another. If it is a privation 
of all sensation or a sleep in which the 
sleeper has no dream, death would be a 
wonderful gain; for thus all the future ap- 
pears to be nothing more than a single 
night. But if, on the other hand, death is 
a renewal, to me the sojourn would be ad- 
mirable. * * * The judges there do not 
condemn to death, and in other respects 
those who live there are more happy than 
those that are here, and are henceforth im- 
mortal. To a good man nothing is evil, 
neither while living nor when dead; nor 
are his concerns neglected by the divine 
ones, What has befallen me is not the 
effect of chance. It is clear to me that to die 
now and be freed from my cares is better for 
me.” 

As most of us do not accept the declara- 
tion of Winwood Reade and his fellow- 
philosophers, that “ the belief in immortality 
must die,” but instead look for a continuous 
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existence, it must appear obvious to us that 
our mundane life is a kind of preparatory 
school for the next. It certainly is not well 
to hasten thither till we graduate; yet when 
the time arrives there is every reason for 
passing to the next stage gladly, and fear- 
ing nothing. By living morally and physio- 





.logically we shall escape the pain so much 


dreaded; by considering the matter calmly 
and reasonably we will annihilate the terror ; 
by faith in the loving and the right we shall 
apprehend all the great facts and know that 
we pass from the good to that which is 
better. ALEXANDER WILDER. 
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THE TWO COLORED BISHOPS: 


SAMUEL A. CROWTHER, BISHOP OF THE NIGER; J. THEODORE HOLLY, D.D., BISHOP 
OF HAYTL* 


HE general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
held in October last, was distinguished, 
among other things, for the interest shown in 
missionary effort. In connection with such 
work ministers were appointed to certain 
foreign charges, but one of the most interest- 
ing events, which may be said to have grown 
out of that work of the convention, was the 
ordination of a colored man to be a bishop. 
BISHOP CROWTHER. 

It is several years since Samuel Adjai 
Crowther was consecrated, by English au- 
thority, Bishop of the Niger, in Africa. He 
had shown himself capable of performing 
the work of a missionary efficiently among 
the African people. He had also shown 
high intellectual capacity, notwithstanding 
that he belonged to a tribe whose members 
were poor, ignorant, and depraved. 

He was born in 1810, in the Yaruba coun- 
try, on the western coast of Africa. It can 
not be said that his parents belonged to the 
lowest order; but the people around them 
were, as compared with Europeans, very low 
in the school of intelligence. When Adjai 
was about eleven years old a war broke out 
between the various communities with regard 
to some trifling matter of trade, and the 
people became changed, through the influ- 
ences of their barbarous warfare, from peace- 
ful dwellers of cultivated settlements, to re- 
vengeful and bloodthirsty marauders. The 
village in which Adjai’s parents resided was 
burned to the ground, and his father killed, 

* We are indebted to Mr. Gzo. G. Rockwoop, Church 
Photographer, 889 Broadway, New York, for the likeness, 
from which our engraving of the Bishop is made. 

Acknowledgments are also due to Rev. Dr. Duane, 


Secretary of the Board of Missions, for the facilities 
afforded the editor in the preparation of this sketch. 








and he himself, with his mother and sisters, 
carried off as slaves by a hostile tribe, and, 
after passing through the hands of several 
different masters, he was sold to Portugese 
traders, who took him on board ship, as the 
manner was in those days, for the purpose of 
transporting him and the other unfortunates 
who crowded the vessel, to America; but the 
slaver had not left the coast very long before 
she was pursued and captured by an English 
man-of-war, and the poor blacks were liber- 
ated and landed at Sierra Leone; from Sier- 
ra Leone he and the other liberated slave 
boys were sent to Freetown, where they were 
allowed opportunities for instruction two 
hours each day in the Mission School of the 
place. Adjai learned to read rapidly, out- 
stripping all his companions. The re#gious 
influences which were brought to bear upon 
him led to his acceptance of Christianity ; 
and when he was baptized he received the 
name of Samuel Crowther. He felt a de- 
sire to prepare himself for mission work, 
which was encouraged, and he was sent to 
London to be educated and prepared for it. 
Circumstances, however, proving adverse, 
he returned to Sierra Leone, and there he 
became a student at the Fourah Bay Col- 
lege, exhibiting much proficiency in master- 
ing the course of study prescribed. After 
rendering several services of no small value 
to the missionaries of that region, he was 
sent again to England, where he was admit- 
ted into th€Missionary College at Islington, 
and was subsequently ordained to the minis- 
try by the Bishop of London in 1848, then 
being about thirty-three years of age. 
Returning to Africa, he threw himself into 
work with great earnestness. Twenty years 
later the results of his labors began to be 
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nqticed in England, and the Church Mission- 
ary Society deemed it altogether proper, and 
also for the best interests of African evangel- 
ization, that Mr. Crowther be made Bishop 
of the District of the Niger. Accordingly, 
on the 29th June, 1864, he visited England, 
and was there consecrated by Archbishop 





the moral and religious organs, indicate very 
clearly the direction of his leaning. The 
head is quite narrow, showing that the pro- 
pensities, as a class, are not controlling. He 
has little or no policy or shrewdness of the 
ordinary type. He would not be considered 
a “smart” man in the language of business. 
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Canterbury. At the same time the Univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the title 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

There are some features in the head and 
face of this first native African Bishop which 
strike the attention. The great elevation of 
the top-head, the immense development of 





On the other hand, he is enthusiastic, 
earnest, energetic, in the line of his vocation. 
His feelings and sentiments are high-toned 
and warm, and he throws himself into his 
work with that thoroughness of self-devotion 
which could only proceed from a great pre- 
dominance of the sympathetic and religious 
faculties. 
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BISHOP HOLLY. 

J. Theodore Holly, D. D., however, is an 
American, having been born at Washington, 
D. C., on October 3, 1829. Hisearly ancestors, 
so far as can be traced, came from England to 
this country about the year 1690 and settled 


/ 
J. THEODORE 


wore at the time of his inauguration is evi- 


‘dence in that behalf. He was but thirteen 


years of age when his father removed North, 
taking up his residence in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Theodore received his early instruction at 
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at Leonardtown, in St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land. They were free-born negroes, and of 
frugal and industrious habits. His father 
was a boot and shoe maker, and seems to have 
received the patronage of the upper classes 
of Washington society, if the fact that he 


manufactured the boots President Madison | 


the public schools for colored children, at- 
tending in New York, in 1843 and 1844, that 
known as No. 2, in Laurens Street, Leaving 
school, he was set to learning the trade of his 
father, but his desire for knowledge could not 
be restricted to qualities of leather and shapes 
of lasts—he yearned to improve his mind, and 
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there was also an underlying hope that at 
some future time he might be fitted for the 
work of the ministry, which had its influence 
in stimulating his pursuit of learning. In 
fine, while working at his trade, he received 
instruction in the classics, Professor Davies 
being engaged to give him lessons. 

He had been brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith, and attended at that time to 
the duties incumbent on a member of that 
church with much fidelity, until about the 
year 1850,when the Pope issued a bull against 
Free Masonry. The priests, in accordance 
with its requisitions, called upon the members 
of their congregations to separate themselves 
from secret society connections, In the con- 
fessional, of course, the work of purging the 
church was most thoroughly conducted. 
Young Holly, being a member of the Masonic 
order and of other secret organizations of a 
benevolent character, refused to submit to the 
exactions of his father confessor, and at length 
left the Roman Catholic communion. His 
strong religious sentiments led him first to 
join the Swedenborgians, having a warm per- 
sonal friend in that society. 

In 1852 he went to Michigan and took up 
his residence in Detroit. There he met Mr. 
Munroe, a colored clergyman of the Episco- 
pal Church, whose ministrations led to an ex- 
amination of the tenets of Episcopacy and a 
subsequent adoption of them as his religious 
belief. Then was revived his old desire to 
become a minister, and such facilities were 
afforded him for preparation that he at once 
availed himself of them, becoming a candi- 
date for orders in 1853. In 1854 he went to 


Buffalo, N. Y., where he remained one year 
teaching in a public school, and returned to 
Detroit in 1855 to be ordained a deacon. His 
choice being for some missionary sphere, he 
was recommended to the Board of ae 
by which he was appointed to go to Hayti for 
the purpose of obtaining information with 
regard to the expediency of establishing a 
mission in that country. He visited Hayti, 
surveyed the field, and made a report which 
was regarded as satisfactory, but the appoint- 
ment of missionaries was deferred. 

Looking around for a suitable opportunity 
in which to exercise his ministry, he was led 
to make an effort to build up a parish in New 
Haven, Connecticut. In this he was success- 
fui, founding the church of St. Luke in that 
city and continuing its rector until May.1861. 
While en d in his work there, he had 
been ordained a presbyter, and thus author- 





ized to exercise all the functions of an Epis- 
copal minister, in 1856. 

On the 1st of May, 1861, Mr. Holly sailed 
again for Hayti, in the brig Maderia, with a 
colony of 11f persons, the purpose being to 
settle them as a missionary colony or center. 
The voyage proved a long one, and the change 
of climate had a most disastrous influence up- 
on the fortunes of theenterprise. Shortly after 
their landing in Haytia low form of fever 
exhibited itself, which sent to the grave a 
large number of the colonists, and its preva- 
lence and many privations which they were 
compelled to suffer in their new relations so 
discouraged many of the survivors that they 
returned to the United States. The pastor, 
however, with those of his family who were 
living, and about twenty others, remained and 
did what they could toward the prosecution 
of the original undertaking. The success 
which was finally attained is a most credit- 
able testimonial to the energy and persever- 
ence of the minister and those who assisted 
him in the trying relations of missionary ef- 
fort in a tropical and untried land. Now 
there are, besides Dr. Holly, ten missionaries 
connected with the Hayti work, with as many 
parishes in the island. Dr. Holly’s original 
church, Holy Trinity, at Port-au-Prince, is, to 
a large extent, self-sustaining, having, as it 
does, a membership of eighty-one, all com- 
municants, besides other attendants on its 
services, The local contributions toward they 
expenses of the parish ($2,587, gold) will 
compare favorably with the annual revenue 
of many parishes in the United States. An 
examination of the work done in Hayti by the 
Board of Missions convinced it of the pro- 
priety of the ordination of a bishop for the 
supervision of the church established there, 
and the worthiness of the first Episcopal 
missionary sent thither by American authority 
designated him as the person who should be 
intrusted with the dignity and functions of 
the Episcopate. Accordingly the Rev. Dr. 
Holly was consecrated Bishop of Hayti on the 
8th of November last,.in the city of New 
York, Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, perform- 
ing the office of the laying on of hands as 
prescribed by the Prayer Book, and a week 
or two later the recipient of this highest dig- 
nity and function knownin the Episcopal 
church returned to his island charge. 

In height Bishop Holly is about five feet 
ten, and is well proportioned. His head is 
somewhat above the average in size, the brain 
of good quality and well developed. The 
intellectual organs and moral sentiments are 
especially well marked. His memory is re- 
markable ; his voice and language excellent. 
He is a good thinker and a fluent speaker. 
More than all else, he is the embodiment of 
integrity, faith, and devotion. The world, 
we think, will hear more of this first Amer- 
ican colored bishop consecrated for work in 
a foreign field. ‘ 
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OUR EARS—AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 
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ARS vary more than 

might at first be sup- 
posed, as may be easily de- 
monstrated by any one who 
will take the trouble to ob- 
serve the different kinds of 
ears met with in the course 
of a single promenade. Be- 
ginning our examinations 
with a back view, the prin- 
cipal, perhaps the only, char- 
acteristics with which we are 
impressed are those of size 
and prominence. Some ears 
“stick out” exceedingly, especially in those 
whose heads are rather small, and who have 
thin necks, the close-cut hair of the present 
day rendering the development conspicuous. 
Other ears are set close to the head, and are 
not readily observed at a distance. Some, 
by their enormous size, remind us of ele- 
phant’s ears; others, again, are little and 
round, like those of mice, while sometimes, 


Fig. 2—SMALL AND Fig. 


but very rarely, we see an ear that in shape 
and tint resembles a delicate sea-shell, half 
hid amid wave-like masses of hair. Passing 
around to the side, which gives us, of course, 
the best view possible, and examining the 





organ of hearing more atten- 

tively, we shall readily per- 

ceive that the ear properly 

consists of two parts—an in- 

terior arrangement of carti- 

lages, curiously folded, and 

forming a hollow orifice, 

the whole being admirably 

adapted to receive the at- 

mospheric waves of sound, 

and transmit them to the 

brain; and ‘an exterior rim 

and lobe of flexible muscle 

and flesh, surrounding the 

first and projecting from the head. It is to 

the latter part more particularly that we pro- 
pose to confine our observations at present. 

In the majority of animals, the external ear 

is developed to a much greater extent than 

in man, lacking, however, almost entirely the 

folds and convolutions that characterize his, 

and there are few who do not excel him in 

the power of hearing. The use of the outer 


Fig. 3—Smaiu anv CoaRsE. 


ear seems to be to collect and concentrate 
the stray ripples of sound that continually 


‘take their numerous and diversified courses 


through the surrounding air, and, conse- 
quently, the greater its size, in proportion to 
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its fineness of texture and the angle at which 
it is set, or is capable of being set, upon the 
head, the larger will be the number of those 
sound-waves that it will gather, and the 
greater its ability to discriminate between 
them. From this, it might reasonably be 
supposed that large ears in man would indi- 
cate and accompany superior powers of hear- 
ing; but it not infrequently happens that 
large ears, where they are very large and set 
out from the head, are also thick and coarse 
in texture, and, consequently, though they 
may gather a good many sounds, do not dis- 
criminate very nicely between them—they 
hear confused noises, but not so readily sig- 
nificant sounds; in short, they are ears that, 
hearing, hear not, in very many cases. Where 
a large ear accompanies a fine organization, 
we may reasonably look for extensive and 
comprehensive powers of hearing. 


Fig. 4—LareE anp CoarRss. 


A notable exception to the above seems to 
be exemplified in the case of birds, which 
possess no trace, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, of an external ear, although in some 
species, as the owl and kindred fowl, an ar- 
rangement of feathers seems, in some degree, 
to take its place, and which yet, to all ap- 
pearance, possess the power of hearing to a 
remarkable degree. We think, however. that 
it is an open question, whether its insignifi- 
cant ear, or its very large and sensitive eye, 
1s of most service to a bird of any species in 
warning it of the approach of danger—wheth- 
er the sound of the soft footfall on the grass, 
or the sight of the slight stir of branches 
that accompanies the movements of an in- 
truder, serve the quicker to apprise it of an 
unwelcome approach. We leave to natural- 
sts the settlement of this question. 





In animals, the external ear, from its great 
mobility and the ease with which it may be 
directed forward, backward, or sideways, 
drawn close to the head in fear, or boldly 
erected in courage, hope, or expectation, be- 
comes quite an expressive organ of language 
in interpreting the various impressions that 
actuate its possessor. In man, however, the 


ear being fixed and stationary, and capable 
of no voluntary movement, is reduced to a 
merely passive organ, adapted to receive im- 
pressions, but not in the least degree to ex- 
press them. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Ears may be briefly classified, with respect 
to their several characteristics, as 

Large, Regular, Projecting, 

Small, Irregular, Close, 
any of which, as with all the other features, 
may be fine or coarse in texture. 

» LARGE EARS 

usually accompany the motive temperament, 
large bones, large features, and strong, vig- 
orous muscles, although they are not con- 
fined to large-sized people, many small men 
being gifted with ears of no mean dimen- 
sions. These men will generally be found, 
however, to possess large bones in propor- 
tion to their size, and considerable muscular 
activity, as if natpre had started out to make 
large men of them, but had been frustrated 
in her intentions by untoward circumstances. 


. Among animals, those most noted for sagac 


ity, gentleness, tractability, docility, and 
teachableness, have the external ear largely 
developed, as is illustrated in the elephant 
and the domestic dog, representatives of sa- 
gacity and docility, combined with great 
teachableness. Their ears are long and broad, 
while in the horse, the deer, and the sheep, 
emblems of harmlessness and tractability, the 
ears are long and narrow. In those animals 
which are wild, intractable, and possess, in 
many cases, much keenness of perception, the 
base of the ear is necessarily large, in order 
to surround the large orifice that exists in 
almost every instance, the part of the ear 
projecting beyond the head is comparatively 
short, often remarkably so, and terminates 
quickly in the conical tip that affords such a 
contrast to the rounded tops of the first-men- 
tioned class. The wolf, fox, tiger, and do- 
mestic cat furnish familiar examples; the 
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short-eared cat being far inferior in docility, 
submission, or teachableness to the long- 
eared dog. The broad-eared Newfoundland 
is much more gentle, tractable, and sagacious 


Fig. 5.—Meprum AND FINeg, 


than the short-eared bull-dog, so well known 
and dreaded for his ferocious disposition. 
THE MULE AND OBSTINACY. 

From these facts physiognomists have in- 
ferred that large ears in man indicate the 
qualities of teachableness, mildness, and 
obedience in a superior degree, and, other 
things being equal, they are doubtless cor- 
rect in their supposition. And here, very 
likely, some one will interrupt the chain 
of our argument by pointing to the long- 
eared mule, so noted for his obstinacy, the 
longer-eared donkey, whose stupidity has 
passed into a proverb, or some big-eared, 
blundering schoolboy, into whose obtuse ap- 
prehension it seemed impossible to make any 


Fig. 6—Mortive TemPERAMENT—CALM AND STEADY. 


idea penetrate, and exclaiming triumphantly, 
“Behold a complete refutation of your theory. 
How are you going to account for these in- 
contestible facts?” Not so fast, my friend. 
We'll warrant your ears are not large phys- 





ically, whatever they be metaphysically. We 
would remind all such objectors that in pred- 
icating the demonstration of any particular 
quality of the ear, its texture and outline 
must be considered as well as its size. More- 
over large ears indicate other qualities be- 
sides teachableness, which may act with or 
oppose this quality as circumstances may di- 
rect. Taking the instances above referred to, 
who, that has seen the learned mule perform 
at a circus, but will admit that he is emi- 
nently teachable? Who, that has seen him 
trudging mile after mile of rugged mount- 
ain road, under a heavy burden, not doing 
his own pleasure or choosing his own road, 
but quietly submissive to the will of his mas- 
ter, but must allow that, considering his 
strength and his acknowledged temper, he is 
wonderfully docile? while pen would fail to 
do justice to the hardships patiently endured 
—the outrages meekly submitted to by that 
most abused, derided, despised, but excellent 
creature, the donkey! What short-eared an- 
imal does, or would day after day, and year 
after year, thus steadily and uncomplainingly 
serve an ungrateful tyrant, such as the Alpine 
mountaineers, who use him extensively, very _ 
generally are? As to obstinacy, which is only 
Firmness perverted, not only is it not incom- 
patible with a teachable disposition, but very 
frequently accompanies it, as is manifest in 
the animal kingdom, from the fact that no 
long-eared animals are without occasional 
outbreaks of it, while no short-eared animal 
ever manifests it. Not only horses, mules, 
and donkeys, but camels and elephants are 
subject to this failing, if that can be called a 
failing, which arises from the excessive force 
of some quality, which may be greatly aggra- 
vated by improper management; and if any 
one doubts its presence in sheep, he has only 
to turn shepherd for awhile, and make the at- 
tempt to bring some hard-headed old bell- 
wether into his way of thinking upon some 
matter concerning which they entertain dif- 
ferent opinions, _ 

Obstinacy, as we understand-it, and as we 
here use the term, is the quality that actuates 
and sustains the persistent effort to do, or re- 
frain from doing, something by passive re- 
sistance merely, without any overt act of re- 
taliation. The mule, for example, jogging 
quietly along with his pack on his back, sud- 
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denly takes it into his head to stop. He 
has, perhaps, no reason for this, he is not par- 
ticularly tired, and the spot he has chosen 

for a stopping-place possesses no special at- 


Fig. 7—ReevuLaR—WELL-BALANCED. 


tractions—is not half so desirable, it may be, 
as many that he has uncomplainingly passed, 
and it may chance that but a short distance 
now intervenes between himself and his jour- 
ney’s end, where he will be at liberty to take 
repose, a fact of which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose he is well aware; still, the idea has 
* occurred to him to stop right here, and he 
stops accordingly. To his master’s command 
to proceed, he returns no answer except to 
shake his head in a decided negative, and 
stands like a statue, save for the occasional 
twitching of his long ears. Ah, those ears! 
how expressive they are at this moment— 
quiet deterniination manifested in every 
movement! Wisdom would naturally sug- 
gest to the superior being who has him in 
charge, that the best, in fact the only proper, 
course would be to indulge the hard-working 
creature in his little notion, and by a timely 
inspection and, if need be, readjustment of 
the harness, accompanied by a kind word or 
caress to divert his attention, cause him to 
believe that the opinion of master and serv- 
ant with regard to this little maneuver were 
the same; and then quietly wait for him to 
move on, which he would quickly and will- 
ingly do, in the fond belief, so dear to man 
and beast, that he was doing as he pleased. 
But the majority of mankind are not gov- 
erned altogether by the dictates of wisdom. 
We learn that of old time a prophet was re- 
buked by an ass; and if the kindred of that 
animal at the present time could speak, they 
would find in many who are not prophets 





more folly to upbraid than ever entered into 
the head of the stupidest jackass that ever 
went on four feet. So the obstinacy of the 
brute arouses the brute of obstinacy in the 
man; the first is determined to stand still, 
and the second is as equally determined that 
he shall move on; so threats, curses, kicks, and 
blows fall in vehement and rapid succession 
upon the audacious creature which has dared 
to assert a will of its own. Were not the 
mule a tractable animal, he would tear him- 
self away from the hands that so misuse him, 
and spurning all control, take incontinently 
to his heels, nor stop until he was fairly be- 
yond the possibility of further ill-treatment. 
Were he not docile, he would turn upon his 
master, as he is well able"and strong enough 
to do, and with teeth and hoofs avenge his 
injuries blow for blow. But as it is only 0}- 
stinacy that ails him, poor brute, he patiently 
abides the consequences of indulging in a 
manifestation of it; and, planting his feet 
more firmly, resists steadily, and with really 
heroic fortitude, the most vigorous hauling 
of the bridle in front, and the most furious 
chastisement in the rear. And so the un- 
equal contest is kept up until, having forgot- 
ten, in the excitement of the struggle, what 
he stopped for, it suddenly occurs to the poor 
brute that thig is not the most agreeable way 
of spending his time; and. with a jerk and a 
smothered groan he starts on again, of his 
own accord, mind you, his dauntless spirit 
unsubdued and as ready to manifest itself as 
ever in a similar way. Talk of ignorance or 
stupidity, forsooth ! in him or his cousin, the 


Fig. 8—IRRE@ULAR—ECccENTRIC. 
donkey, in such cases as this. Did not the 
brute know well enough what was wanted of 
him at the very outset of the difficulty? 
Certainly he did. Why, then, did not the 
provoking beast do it? Ah, why not, in- 
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deed, sure enough! And why do not beings, 
whose boast is the possession of a grade of in- 
telligence immeasurably higher than his, do 


Fig. 9—Docmity anp Sag@aciry. 


always what they know so well to be desir- 
able and right? 
COMPARATIVE STRENGTH. 

But imagine if you can, reader, a contest 
like the above being carried on with one 
of the short-eared animals, Imagine, for 
instance, a tiger or a leopard that was being 
led in a leash, deliberately taking its stand 
or laying itself down on the road and per- 
mitting itself to be beaten with whip or 
club rather than yield to the will of its keep- 
er and move submissively on, and that with- 
out any serious, attempt at retaliation! The 
idea is preposterous. Wherefore we reassert 
that long-eared animals evince obstinacy, 
while short-eared ones do not; and thig be- 
cause the latter have neither the strength, 
power of endurance, or courage of the for- 
mer, appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; for it is evident that great cour- 
age, endurance, and considerable physical 
strength of some kind must be necessary to 
enable an animal patiently and persistently 


to endure the infliction of severe pain when & 


it is in its power to avoid it, either by flight 
or obedience. 

To test further the tractability of the long 
and short eared animals, try the following 
experiment: Take a young kid, the most 
capricious and intractable of the first-men- 


tioned kind—take him when he is pretty 


hungry, and hold him firmly in your arms, 
while some one else, a little distance away, 
calls him to a bountiful meal. He will strug- 
gle violently for a few moments, though with- 
out anything like the amount of strength he 
actually possesses or is capable of exerting, 





and finding his efforts unavailing, his last 
and only resource is a plaintive, appealing 
cry. Now take our household Tabby and 
subject her to the same ordeal. She, though 
not really as strong; will struggle with much 
greater energy and more desperate effort, 
then comes the impatient cry, and, shortly 
after, the warning growl, and if puss is not at 
once released, her domestic habits alone hay- 
ing caused her to evince so much forbear- 
ance thus far, she concludes.that the point 
has been reached where patience ceases to be 
a virtue,‘and -by a fierce onslaught of teeth 
and claws, testifies her resentment at the re- 
straint that is being put upon her liberties. 
Not even for the purpose of being carressed 
will she permit her freedom of action to be 
impeded, and unless deterred by the fear of 
punishment, will not hesitate to use her nat- 
ural weapons to preserve her liberty intact. 
Save in very exceptional cases, pussy’s edu- 
cation can be little more than prohibitory. 
She cah learn not to do certain things through 
fear of punishment, but can not easily be in- 
duced to do anything she does not fancy. 

From the above examples it follows, then, 
that in order to agree with their prototypes 
in the animal kingdom, people with large 
ears should be more tractable and docile, 
should possess more courage, strength, firm- 
ness—which may easily degenerate into ob- 
stinacy—mildness, and generosity, which is 
the usual concomitant of genuine strength, 
than those whose ears are smaller, other things 
being equal, and what those “other things” 
are, we shall endeavor to indicate farther on. 

THE LION, BEAR, ELEPHANT, OX. 

In attributing a larger share of physical 

strength to the large-eared animals, we shall 


—S 
Fig. 10—Prosectine—Covraexovus ; CLose—STEALTHY. 
probably be referred to the lion, emblem of 
strength as well as majesty, and the bear of 
powerful embrace, and asked to compare 
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their powers with those of any of the larger- 
eared quadrupeds, if the comparison can be 
made. Passing by the horse, whose strength 
is proverbial, we could easily overmatch 
either with the stately elephant, grand in 
strength and proportions, but will content 
ourselves for the present with comparing 
them with the ox. At first sight the two 
former, especially his royal highness, would 
certainly seem to merit the precedence in 
this respect; but we claim that there is more 
of that solid power, which arises from, and 
is connected with, the ability to endure con- 
tinuous effort, in the ox than in either of the 
others. If this appears doubtful, take the 
lion, put him to a cart or plow apportioned 
to his size, and work him steadily, day after 
day as an ox is worked, and see how much 
he would be able to accomplish, and for how 
long atime. If it be urged that his unshod 
feet, unprotected by hoofs, unfit him for this 
sort of labor, or that his strength is not 
available in this direction, try him in ariother 
way more in accordance with his ordinary 
habits and modes of life. In his native for- 
ests, it has been said, but on doubtful au- 
thority, that he will seize the body of a slain 
buffalo in his teeth, and, partly supporting 
it on his shoulder, carry or drag it the dis- 
tance of a mile or more to his den. Well, 
take the same brute to.a slaughter-house and 
set him to work fetching and carrying the 
carcasses of slaughtered cattle, and see how 
long he would be able to endure the fa- 
tigue of unremitting exertion. With all his 
strength he would soon droop and fail, and 
if the toil were long protracted would die 
under it. He is not fitted for it, it is true, 
nor are any small-eared animals. As they 
never equal the long-eared in size, so they 
never equal them in strength. No small- 
eared animal equals the elephant either in 
size or the amount of labor he is able to per- 
form. The small-eared wolf gives way be- 
fore the larger-eared dog, which evidences 
his inherent robustness by the hard labor he 
is capable of performing in various services 
for man. The stag and moose, though ap- 


parently so much feebler, when wounded or 
brought to bay, are almost, and under some 
circumstances quite, as formidable adversa- 
ries as the lion himself; while their congen- 
ers of the frozen North are put to the serv- 





ice of mankind without any detriment to 
themselves, The small-eared, which are 
mostly beasts of prey, are well aware of the 
real, though not apparent, superiority in this 





Fig. 11—AFFECTATION AND TRANSPARENCY. 


respect of their would-be victims, and there- 
fore always endeavor to pounce upon them 
unawares, as if conscious of their inability to 
sustain a fair fight upon equal grounds. 
When, however, one of the long-eared kind, 
a buffalo or a stag, for instance, wishes to 
deliver battle, he first endeavors to attract 
his adversary’s attention by snorting, paw- 
ing the ground, and executing various pre- 
monitory feints before finally rushing upon 
him. Which course, think you, denotes the 
possession and consciousness of the greater 
strength? Short-eared animals are capable 
of brilliant achievements and surprising de- 
monstrations of strength by concentrating 
their powers into a single effort; but if the 
first essay proves futile, they usually show in- 
ability in following it up with success. Their 
strength is short-lived; their power is great, 
but not enduring. 
SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED MAN. 

Large ears, then, in man, we conclude, de- 
note power, latent or active, physical or men- 
tal, often both. And this seems to be fur- 
ther certified by the fact that as a race the 
Indians of North America, whose ears are rel- 
atively much smaller than those of the white 
man, though seeming individually to possess 
superior strength and powers of endurance, 
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have not been able successfully to cope with 
him, and have been found inadequate to sus- 
tain the burdens imposed on them by civil- 
ized modes of life. Their inability: to endure 
hard and continuous labor was demonstrated 
to the early settlers who undertook, in many 
parts of this country, to utilize them by re- 
ducing them to slavery; but finding that 
when worked steadily they either died off 
rapidly or, breaking away from such hated 
restraint, betook themselves to the woods, 
whence it was almost impossible to recapture 
them, they were obliged to abandon this pro- 
ject; and the importation of negroes fol- 
lowed, mainly to supply the place which the 
aborigines were incapable of filling in the in- 
dustrial economy of the New World. 

Cheer up, then, dull, blundering school- 
boy, whose big ears and stupidity are alike 
the jest of your quicker-witted schoolmates, 
there is much hope for you yet. Many a big- 
eared, stupid dunce has astonished the world 
in after years by his masterly achievements ; 
not by remaining in stupidity and ignorance, 
but by developing and making use of the 
power that was in him. 

It is a wise and merciful dispensation of 
Providence that the greatest amount of pow- 
er and executive ability, both in man and 
beast, is bestowed upon those which are 
harmlessly inclined. If the tiger had the 
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Fig. 12—Tuick-Earep—Osrvuse. 


massive weight, strength, and endurance of 
the ox in addition to his own agility and 
sanguinary disposition, he would be far more 
potent for mischief and terrible to encounter 





than he is. Again, large, solid bodies, and 
the most powerful forces of nature, move 
slowly. So the large-eared animals, as the 
ox and the elephant, are very much slower 


Fig. 183—SmaLt—ConceireD, Impatient. 


in their movements than the small-eared, as 
the leopard or panther, whose movements, 
when once aroused, fairly elude the eye by 
their quickness. Even those among the for- 
mer who are noted for their swiftness, as the 
horse, the antelope, the hare, etc., can not ex- 
ecute any movement that in rapidity equals 
the lightning-like spring of the tiger upon 
his prey, or the impetuous rush of a pack of 
wolves when they have caught their victim 
at a disadvantage. So men with large ears, 
and the large bodies that usually accompany 
them, are comparatively slow in their move- 
ments, their speech, and their methods of 
thought, slow to receive new impressions or 
to form their opinions, but firm in maintain- 
ing them when once formed. They under- 
stand no method of contending with diffi- 
culties except by open and steady opposition ; 
find it difficult to understand, still more to 
employ, subterfuge and the thousand crooked, 
underhanded devices that are included unde: 
the general term of policy, and are almost 
certain to blunder when attempting to em- 
ploy such means. They make their way in 
life, not by a series of brilliant or exception- 
al efforts, but by main strength, by steady, 
persistent endeavor in somg one direction, 
and overcome obstacles, not by dodging 
around them, but by putting them beneath 
their feet—like the massive elephant which 
clears for. himself a path through the track- 
less forest by breaking down and trampling 
under foot alike tree and shrub, grass and 
flower, but not like the lithe tiger, which 
makes his way by gliding and creeping under, 
over, around, or through trunks of trees, fall 
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en logs, entwining bushes, and reedy grass, 
scarce bending a leaf or disturbing a twig 
by the soft pressure of his velvety paws, and 
leaving no trace of the path he has taken. 
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Fig. 14--SyYMMETRICAL. 


THICK EARS. 

When the rim and lobe of the ear is thick, 
the features will generally be found to be 
more or less blunted in their outline; the 
whole indicating a corresponding degree of 
obtuseness, both mental and physical. Peo- 
ple so constituted are not easily irritated, 
offended, or hurt either by external annoy- 
ances, as heat, cold, discordant sounds, being 
pushed against, or jostled, or accidentally 
struck by hard substances, or by slurs, innu- 
endoes, or sarcastic remarks. They are not, 
therefore, very sensitive—are the reverse of 
thin-skinned, but are the detestation of those 
who are, for in their bluntness of manner and 
good-natured obtuseness they often tread 
with blundering ponderosity on other peo- 
ple’s tenderest toes, and trample unconcern- 
edly under foot their choicest flowers of fan- 
cy and sentiment, as their prototype, the ele- 
phant, treads indiscriminately upon tender 
herb or fallen tree, blooming flower or bar- 
ren twig. Large-eared people need, as a gen- 
eral thing, to cultivate a delicate considera- 
tion for the feelings, sentiments, fancies, and 
prejudices of others. Though slow to take 
offense, yet when once thoroughly aroused to 
a sense of wanton injury received, like the 
ox or the elephant, they are formidable in 
their rage, are not easily subdued, and are 
much more dangerous than those small-eared 
people who spit and scratch at every little 
offense, but do no great damage after all. 

We think, on the whole, that large ears 
sum up pretty well in the list of their at- 
tendant qualifications, and that their possess- 
ors have no reason to be ashamed of them. 
They are a class of needed and efficient 





workers, fitted to bear the brunt of life’s bat- 
tle with the forces of nature and to bear off 
the well-earned palm. Great men in almost 
every department will generally be found to 
have, or to have had, large ears. 

SMALL EARS. 

From what has been observed in the forego- 
ing connection, it would appear that people 
with small ears are less teachable or tract- 
able than others. They are aristocratic in 
their tendencies, impatient of restraint, dis- 
like, often exceedingly, to be “ bossed,” and 
however they may like to exercise authority, 
prefer to be governed by the dictates of their 
own consciences rather than by the mandates 
of others. They are less stubborn, generally, 
than larger-eared persons, though often as 
firmly bent upon obtaining their ends, but are 
not so obstinate as to the manner of obtain- 
ing them. 

Small ears may be found in large or small, 
coarse or fine organizations; being found in 
the animal kingdom to belong alike to the 
big, burly hippopotamus and the little, deli- 
cate, agile squirrel, and in respect to size de- 
note the same quality in both, viz., untama- 
bleness united to blind ferocity in the one, 
in the other to harmless playfulness. 

INFLUENCE OF DOMESTICATION. 

It is well known that domestication has an 
inevitable tendency to increase the size of 
the ear, as is evident by comparing this or- 
gan in any thoroughly domesticated animal 
with the same feature in one of the same 
species in a wild state. The,ears of wild cats 
are shorter than+hose of our household pet ; 
the difference between the ears of the wild 
and various breeds of the domestic dog is 
very perceptible; but perhaps the most no- 
ticeable instance of all is apparent in the 


Fig. 15—InREeULAR—BRvTAL. 


case of the various fancy breeds of domestic 
rabbits, whose ears present such a marked 
increase in size over those of the original 
wild stock. The same may be remarked of 
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the pig, the horse, etc., and we doubt not that 
a similar result, in.a proportionate degree, 
would be produced in any creature, however 
wild and intractable by nature, that could 


Fig. 16—MEAN AND INQUISITIVE. 


be subjected long enough to the restraining 
and modifying influences of domestication. 
PENDULOUS EARS. 

Not only does domestication increase the 
size of the ear, but it effects, in many cases, a 
striking change in its inclination and conse- 
quent general appearance. In wild dogs, 
sheep, and cattle of all kinds, as with every 
species of quadruped save one, the ears are 
mostly erect, projecting outward and upward ; 
but in domestic dogs, and some varieties of 
domestic rabbits, sheep, and cattle, they are 
pendant; being the very reverse of the for- 


‘mer. Pendant ears, like those of the hound 


and the elephant—the most readily domes- 
ticated of all animals,—denote the highest 
degree of domesticity attainable. 

This peculiarity of pendulousness is some- 
times indicated in large human ears whose 
tips show a tendency tolop over. Such ears 
should properly belong to indulgent parents, 
meekly submissive to the whims of their lit- 
tle self-imposed tyrants, or to “that useful 
and desirable domestic animal—a tame hus- 
band!” 

THE EAR OF REFINEMENT. 

The small, fine, well-formed ear almost in- 
variably accompanies the nervous tempera- 
ment, and denotes quickness, refinement, del- 
icacy, and artistic perception, with a nervous, 
sensitive organization. Ears both large and 
well formed and delicate may be found, 
sometimes, in artists and musicians, and in- 
dicate force, combined with delicacy; but 
small, pyriform ears almost invariably. ac- 
company slender, medium or small sized 
bodies, small bones, and intellectual-look- 
ing heads, 





GENERAL INFERENCES. 

Large ears, as has been observed, hear 
things in general, and denote broad, compre- 
hensive views and modes of thought; while 
small ears hear things in particular, showing 
a disposition to individualize, often accom- 
panied by a love of the minute. Large ears 
are usually satisfied with learning the lead- 
ing facts of a case, with the general principles 
involved—too strict an attention to the enu- 
meration of details, especially all repetition 
of the more unimportant, is wearisome to 
them. People with such ears like generally, 
and are usually well fitted to conduct large 
enterprises, to receive and pay out money in 
large sums, in buying or selling would prefer 
to leave a margin rather than reduce the 
quantity of goods of any sort to the exact di- 
mensions of the measure specified, and in giv- 
ing would prefer to give with a free hand 
and without too strict a calculation as to the 
exact amount. Small ears, on the contrary, 
desire to know the particulars of a story as 
well as the main facts; take delight often in 
examining, handling, or constructing tiny 
specimens of workmanship ; are disposed to 
be exact with respect to inches and ounces 
in buying or selling, to the extent, at least, 
of knowing the exact number over or under 


the stated measure given or received. People 
with such ears would, in most cases, prefera 
retail to a wholesale business; it would cer- 
tainly seem best fitted for them, and, doubt- 
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less, the habits of close economy that accom- 
pany them, the disposition to look closely 
into particulars, which, when unaccompanied 
by Benevolence and other modifying qualities, 
cause them to be exacting in the matter of 
every penny given or received, and to con- 
duct their charities as well as everything else 
on a small scale, have given rise, in some 
parts of the country, to the idea that small 
ears denote stinginess. That this is not 
always the case, however, but depends upon 
the influence of other modifying qualities, 
need not be told to anyone who has studied 
character to much extent. 
MEDIUM-SIZED EARS 

are those which denote a combination of 
the above peculiarities in degree propor- 
tionate to their size and character; the 
larger inclining toward the former, and the 
smaller toward the latter characteristics. Of 
course we do not insist that ears, either large 
or small, will in every instance indicate all, or 
even the greater part, of the characteristics 
we have assigned to them, for none know 
better than phrenologists the importance, 
nay, the necessity, of taking into account all 
tne attendant modifications, probable or pos- 
sible, of quality, temperament, health, educa- 
tional influences, predominating or antagon- 
istic faculties, in predicating of one or more 
characteristics of any organ, the presence of 
such and such attendant qualities ; and as size 
in any organ taken by itself is so wholly a 
matter of comparison, it would be impossible, 
in a general statement, to fix any certain 
degree to which the manifestation of the 
qualities denoted thereby could be assigned ; 
but we do say, that of two persons of equal 
size, physical development, temperament, 
vital stamina, etc., he whose ears are the 
longest will manifest more, in proportion to 
their superior size, of the qualifications as- 
cribed above to large ears, than the other, and 
vice versa. 

Leaving now the subject of size, merely, 
we will next consider 

PROMINENCE. 

The largest ears are generally the most 
prominent, though little ears show a tendency 
to stick out, sometimes. The more promi- 
nent ears accompany the most harmless char- 
acters, as is seen in the case of sheep and 
oxen, whose ears are very prominent laterally. 





Where Destructiveness, which is situated 
directly above the ear, is well developed in 
man, it seems to cause a slight hollow or 
cavity below the organ into which the base 


Fig. 18—SEMICIRCULAR. 


or root of the ear is set, causing its external 
part to fit snugly to the head. This peculi- 
arity may be observed in Indians, who have 
generally small, close-setting ears, and in 
most well-known pugilists. 

Prominence of the ear, however, is of two 
kinds. In the first, only the back part of the 
ear bends out and away from the head, while 
the upper part remains close to it, causing an 
apparent prominence plainly visible from be- 
hind, but not noticeable in front. In the 
second, the tips also stand out from the head, 
forming the truly prominent ear, visible both 
in front and behind. The first may be con- 
sidered as occupying a middle place between 
the latter and the close-set ear, of which no 
part projects, and indicates a proportionate 
blending of characteristics. 

Combativeness, which is located back of 
the ear, tends to give prominence to the back 
part of that organ, but Destructiveness draws 
the tips close to-the head. Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are very different quali- 
ties in their character and their mode of mani- 
festation. Long-eared animals are to a species 
combative, while the short-eared are essen- 
tially destructive. Combativeness comes clat- 
tering in on noisy hoofs, hand in hand with 
Firmness and expectation, inviting as well 
as offering battle, and willing to share the 
risks as well as the glories of combat; and 
combined with Benevolence, which isnot in- 
compatible with, it would scorn to take an 
unfair advantage of an adversary, and would 
readily help an opponent to regain his feet 
after once having had the fun of knocking 
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him down. “ Come on,” cries Combativeness, 
fearlessly exposing his whole bulk to the an- 
ticipated assault. ‘‘ Come on, I’m your man,” 
while his big ears, sticking out like great 
jug-handles, offer a tempting place to lay hold 
of. Destructiveness, on the contrary, taking 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness for allies and 
counselors, creeps stealthily in on velvety 
paws, keeping itself out of sight as much as 
possible until the final moment, lays the ears 
close to the head so that the frenzied victim 
shall not seize hold of them and thus impede 
its movements and imperil its safety, and 
bent only on inflicting the greatest amount 
of damage, scrupulously reserves all advan- 
tages to itself. 
REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 

Irregularly-shaped ears denote mental ir- 
regularity or eccentricity of some sort. Er- 
ratic geniuses, who owe allegiance to no 
authority but their own wills, will be found 
to have ears displaying great irregularity in 
their convolutions, whether large or small. 
Ears whose lines and curves are regular and 
well proportioned, denote a corresponding 
regularity and uniformity of character. 

CONTOUR, 

in ears both large and small, should now be 
considered, keeping in view the conclusions 


Fig. 19—Pyrirorm, or Ovat. 


already arrived at as to what is indicated by 
difference in size. From this stand-point ears 





may be conveniently subjected to a second 
classification into 

Long and Narrow, 

Short and Broad. 
Or may be more minutely distinguished as, 
The wide at the top, or Pyriform Ear ; 
The wide at the middle, or Semicircular Ear. 
The wide at the bottom, or Pyramidal Ear. 


Ears, in common with other features, obey 
the law of conformity to the general charac- 
ter of the physical system of which they form 
a part ; consequently, long, narrow ears will 
adorn long, narrow faces, while short, broad 
faces will be accompanied by ears of a simi- 
lar character. A much closer conformity ex- 
ists, however, in the majority of cases, between 
the contour of the rim and lobe of the ear and 
the outline of the jaw-bone and chin. This 
conformity is sometimes very exact, giving 
curve for curve, prominence for prominence, 
depression for depression with the greatest 
fidelity; the ear being, in fact, a reproduc- 
tiqn, a fac-simile, on a reduced scale, of the 
jaw. In almost every instance, a jaw widest 
at its junction with the head will be found 
to accompany an ear widest across the top; 
one projecting at the middle, an ear whose 
width is greatest at the middle, owing to the 
expansion or projection of the rim at that 
point; while a full-bottomed jaw, with a 
large, round chin, will accompany a full-bot- 
tomed ear, with a large, rounded lobe. A jaw 
tapering handsomely from the root of the ear, 
and ending in a small, delicate, oval chin, will 
be reproduced in the pyriform ear terminat- 
ing in the delicate oval lobe; while one that 
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takes a bold, strong curve from the ear to 
.& broad, square chin, will be surrounded by 
the semicircular, sweeping ear, ending in a 
broad, square lobe. 

The Pyriform, accompanying the pyriform 
face—often very small and never very large— 
indicates the quick, delicate perception, the 
love of the elegant, the graceful, and the art- 
istic that belong to the mental temperament. 
Such ears instinctively turn away from and 
refuse to listen to aught that can offend the 
delicate sense of propriety that resides within 


Fig. 21—A SmasHep SuBsEctT. 


them, and are quick to perceive incongruities 
or to feel an insult. Without other modify- 
ing qualities they are apt to be morbidly sen- 
sitive, even to the extent that is commonly 
denominated thin-skinned, particularly when 
brought in contact with those who are defi- 
cient in tact. These are the ears that tingle 
at unkind or improper remarks. 

The Regular, semicircular ear, resembling 
that of the rat or weasel, seldom, we believe, 
attains what may properly be called a large 
size, but ranges from small to medium, gen- 
erally inclining toward small. They do not 
always accord with the contour of the head 
and features to which they belong, but, when 
the opening of such ears is large and round, 
and they are set on a round head with rather 
blunt features and a short, up-turned nose, as 
is sometimes the case, they would seem to 
represent properly the inquisitive ear. Such 
ears would be likely to be open for the recep- 
tion of all sorts of nouvelles, irrespective of 
quantity or quality; they receive communi- 
cations with avidity, or, in short, to use a 
homely but expressive saying, ‘‘ All’s fish that 
comes to their net.” Such ears seem espe- 
cially designed to be the receptacle of all the 
stray odds and ends of information that may 
chance to be lying about loose, and we war- 
rant that they are very few that fail of reach- 
ing their destination. 





Broad-bottomed, basilar, or, as we might 
call them, Pyramidal ears, go generally with 
full, heavy jaws, a broad base to the brain, and 
a liberal share of rugged vitality. We believe 
they never accompany the mental tempera- 
ment, but belong to the vital-motive, or, 
oftener still, to the vital temperament. They 
usually accompany broad jaws and full 
cheeks, with a proportionate development of 
the propensities, more especially Alimentive- 
ness and its kindred faculties. 

We will take, in conclusion, a brief view 
of the peculiarities noticeable in the 

LOBE OF THE EAR. 

With respect to shape, it may be conven- 

iently classified as 
Round, _ Looped, 
Oval, Square. 

The lobe of the ear is never, strictly speak- 
ing, perfectly round, but it approximates to 
that form in very small, delicately shaped 
ears, as does the chin. From what has been 
remarked above with regard to the similarity 
of contour between the rim of the ear and the 
profile of the jaw, it will be seen that the lobe 
always accords in shape and size with the 
chin, more especially with its profile. Round 
lobes usually terminate pyriform ears, and are 
generally delicately tinted, while oval lobes 
go with long, narrow, well-formed ears, are 
thin and frequtntly tinged with pink, giving 
them somewhat the appearance of semitrans- 
parency. These are the handsomest and finest 
forms of all. 

The looped lobe goes with the semicircular 
ear, and may be either thick orthin. Itisso 
named because, instead of being set off from 
the ear as a distinct and separate part from 
the rest, though pendent to it like the two 
varieties preceding in this kind, the gristly 
cartilage of the ear dips down into it, making 
of the lobe proper a narrow rim of flesh 
stretched around this gristly protuberance, 
the whole taking the form of a loop. These 
lobes are almost always wanting in color. 

In the fourth,the square kind,the ear and its 
lobe are merged into one, the lobe extending 
up into the ear or the ear down into the lobe, 
so that it is almost impossible to determine ex- 
actly where one ends and the other begins. 
Such lobes are generally thick and are always 
colorless, except, perhaps, in very cold weath- 
er; even then they are the last to take fire 
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at the assiduous persecutions of Jack Frost. 
They accompany the square or basilar ear, and 
denote heaviness, toughness, and often ob- 
tuseness, : 

There is a type of face occasionally met 
with which it is difficult to designate by any 
other name than that of the “smashed ” face. 
Its lines and curves are broken, irregular, in- 
distinct, and so merged and confounded one 
with another that it seems difficult, often well- 
nigh impossible, to determine precisely what 
they mean. They give to the beholder an 
impression somewhat akin to that which is 
produced in gazing on a flower or some large 
insect that has been crushed and trodden un- 
der foot, until almost all trace of its original 
and real contour has been lost. It seems as 
if the iron wheel of adverse circumstances had 
_Tolled over such countenances, breaking up 
and confusing all those delicate lines that re- 
veal the character and workings of the inner 
life. With the smashed countenance goes 
usually the smashed ear, which looks as if 
it had been spread over and pressed into the 
head rather than joined to it in the ordinary 
way. In such ears the lobe is hopelessly 
confounded with the rim, the rim with the 
inner cartilage, and the whole is merged 
gradually into the countenance, 





This smashed appearance is often more ap- 
parent in the ear than in the features, but, 
happily for mankind, both the smashed face 
and the smashed ear are comparatively rare, 
at least in this country, where people are now 
free to grow up from within to the measure 
and contour that is rightly theirs, and are 
not forced, as in some other parts of the 
world, to turn and twist in obedience to 
the requirements of, and finally to grow into 
the likeness and stature prescribed by the 
outward restraints, conventional and polit- 
ical, which bind them as with bands of iron. 

We have now sketched briefly the marked 
features and characteristics pertaining to the 
organ of hearing in man and animals, and 
have endeavored to demonstrate how much 
more it is than a mere receptacle of sound; 
but with the numberless modifications of 
them we have neither time nor-space to deal 
at present, nor is it really: necessary, for, 
however modified in individual cases, all ears 
will be found to incline toward one or the 
other of the above designated ‘types with 
sufficient distinctness to be recognizable, and 
to afford the student of this interesting sub- 
ject a basis and guide upon which to found 
his investigations, and from whence to draw 
his conclusions, A. ©. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, THE ACTRESS. 


_— 


ORTY years ago Miss Cushman made 

her first bow to an audience, and sought 
its favor for her chosen calling of the actress. 
Recently, in fact on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7th, she bid farewell to the stage under 
circumstances which must have impressed 
her that she had not passed through that 
long, changeful, and eventful career in vain. 
She had just concluded a series of represen- 
tations in which she had shown that much 
of the fire and spirit which so distinguished 
the acting of former years still remained, 
when certain well-known citizens who were 
among her audience called her before the 
curtain. Among those gentlemen were Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant, the veteran editor 
and poet; Mr. 8. J. Tilden, the Governor 





elect of New York; Mr. Peter Cooper, Mr. 
W. M. Evarts, and others. A poem, written 
in her honor by R. H. Stoddard, was read, 
after which Mr. Bryant presented the great 
tragic actress with a laurel crown. Among 
his remarks are these fitting words: 

“The laurel is due to the brows of one 
who has won so eminent and enviable a re- 
nown by successive conquests in the realm ~ 
of histrionic art. You have taken a queenly 
rank in your profession; into one depart- 
ment of it after another you have carried 
your triumphs. ‘Through the eye and the 
ear you have interpreted to the sympathies 
of vast assemblages of men and women the 
words of the greatest dramatic writers. What 
came to your hands in the skeleton form you 
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clothed with sinews and flesh, and gave it a ; It was the intention of her parents to pre- 
beating heart and warm blood coursing | pare her for the lyric stage, but at the outset 
of her study her voice gave way. Unde- 


through the veins.” 
Miss Cushman responded in terms of grate- | terred, however, by this misfortune, she de- 
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ful emotion, and the pleasant occasion closed | termined to study for the stage. Her first 
appearance in New York City was in Sep- 


amid an overflow of popular enthusiasm. 
Charlotte Cushman is of American birth, 


having been born in Boston, Mass., in 1816. 


tember, 1835, when she assumed the réle of 
“Lady Macbeth,” Mr. Hamlin taking the 
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part of the kingly murderer. Two years 
later she made her bow as “Romeo” in the 
old National Theater of the same city, her 
sister Adelaide playing “Juliet.” It was at 
this time that her acting began to attract at- 
tention. She was favorably received as Z/- 
vira in “ Pizarro,” and the Queen in “ Ham- 
let,” and was engaged to perform in the old 
Park Theatre. 

While Mr. Edwin Forrest was giving his 
strong representations, Miss Cushman appear- 
ed in the principal female parts, and with 
general acceptance. From New York she 
went to Philadelphia, where, for a time, she 
managed the Walnut Street Theatre. In 
1844 Mr. Macready, the celebrated English 
actor, came to this country, and Miss Cush- 
man was induced to return to New York and 
support him. At the conclusion of the season 
she went to London, where she appeared on 
February 13th, 1845, and performed with 
great success eighty-four nights. In 1850 
she returned to New York and filled several 
engagements for different theatrical mana- 
gers. Two years later she again crossed the 
Atlantic, and returned again to New York 
in 1857, where she resumed her representa- 
tions, always eliciting the warmest approba- 
tion of her audience. In the summer of 1861 
she visited Europe again, where she made a 
protracted tour. 

Returning to America, she concluded to 
make Newport, R. 1. her residence for the 
remainder of her life, and for a while it was 
thought that she had retired from the stage; 
but the fascination which the actor’s life has 
for its votaries was too much for her, and she 
not long ago began a series of farewell per- 
formances, which were given in the principal 
cities of the United States, her still vigorous 
mind and body winning the old favor and 
applause to which in earlier days she had 
been accustomed. 

There are the evidences of great force in 
the portrait of Miss Cushman which accom- 

_ panies this article, although it by no means 
“oes justice to the original. The broad, 
full forehead, the great breadth of the space 
between the eyes, show appreciation of na- 
ture in its various forms, and indicate re- 
markable susceptibility to external impres- 
sions, The breadth of the head between the 
ears indicates unusual executive ability; in- 





deed, a strength of mind bordering on the 
masculine. As an exponent of active phases 
of passion she is wonderfully endowed. Her 
temperament is of the active order, and, in 
combination with her energy, inclines to 
high degree of excitability, thus adapting 
her to express deep feeling. . Her artistic 
sense is readily seen in the very prominent - 
Ideality and other associated organs of the 
anterior side-head, giving an apparent 
breadth to her forehead which is almost a de- 
formity. She has a very strong emotional 
nature, a disposition that would incline to 
extremes of manifestation were it not kept in 
control. The magnetic influence she always 
excited as an actress is due to this very na- 
ture, her power to feel to the very depth the 
passion she would represent. 

Miss Cushman purposes to give readings 
before the public from time to time, as op- 
portunity may permit, so that she can not be 
said to have altogether retired from public 
consideration. 

—— #00 

Our Teiu-TaLE Lips.—I have observed 
that lips become more or less contracted in 
the course of years, in proportion as they are 
accustomed.to express good-humor and gen- 
erosity, or peevishness and a contracted mind, 
Remark the effect which a moment of ill- 
temper or grudgingness has upon the lips, 
and judge what may be expected for an hab- 
itual series of such movements. Remark the 
reverse and make a similar judgment. The 
mouth is the frankest part of the face; it 
can’t in the least conceal its sensations. We 
can neither hide ill-temper with it, nor good; 
we may affect what we please, but affectation 
will not help us. In a wrong cause it will 
only make our observers resent the endeavor 
to impose upon them. The mouth is the 
seat of one class of emotions, as the eyes are 
of another; or, rather, it expresses the same 
emotions, but in greater detail, and with a 
more irrepressible tendency to be in motion. 
It is the region of smiles and dimples, and of 
a trembling tenderness; of a sharp sorrow, or 
a full-breathing joy, of candor, of reserve, 
of anxious care, or liberal sympathy. The 
mouth, out of its many sensibilities, may be 
fancied throwing up one great expression in- 
to the eye—as many lights in a city reflect 
a broad luster into the heavens.—Leigh Hunt. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bitss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


HIS subject is now being agitated in a 
manner to attract very general attention, 
and, as the agitation of any question is the 
“ beginning of truth,” a little more agitation 
may not be unprofitable. As the sexes are 
brought up together in the family, work to- 
gether, play together, attend church, parties, 
theaters, fairs, festivals, celebrations, “ hanging 
exhibitions,” and even the primary schools to- 
gether, it would seem that, to separate them in 
the higher schools and colleges, is an anomaly 
which can only be justified by facts and argu- 
ments that are unanswerable. 
The only grounds on which the negative 
argument is based is the assumption that the 
organization of woman, because of the peri- 


odical function pertaining to maternity, renders - 


her, at and after the period of puberty, unable 
to endure the mental strain that is necessary to 
pursue the same studies that men do without 
injury to her own health and the consequent 
deterioration of offspring or sterility ; the gener- 
al degeneracy of the health of American wo- 
men, and the fact that, particularly in New 
England, the death-rate is steadily gaining on 
the birth-rate. These statements are adduced 
as cogent if not conclusive reasons against the 
same curriculum for the two sexes. And the 
inference is deduced that, because the studies 
which a young man can pursue without detri- 
ment, a young woman can not (provided she 
masters her lessons as well as he does) pursue 
without endangering health, they should be 
educated in separate schools. 

The leading champions of anti-co-education 
are Dr. Edward H. Clarke, of Boston, and Dr. 
Maudsley, of London, both eminent in their 
profession, and both members of and teachers 
in the most conservative school of medicine— 
the allopathic. Dr. Clarke has.written a book 
on his side of the controversy, which has had 
a large sale, if not a corresponding influence 
on public opinion. Dr. Maudsley has written 
a somewhat elaborate article in which he re- 
peats, with little variation, the arguments ad- 
vanced by Dr. Clarke. This article was pub- 





lished in an English magazine— The Fortnightly 
Review—and has been extensively copied and 
commented on in this country. But Dr. 
Clarke’s book and Dr. Maudsley’s article give 
us but little except assertions and opinions. 
They do not adduce any facts or statistics 
which are not susceptible of a very different 
explanation, while most of them are wholly 
irrelevant. 

These distinguished medical gentlemen have 
been promptly met by a dozen or more writers 
of the other sex, who have been co-educated, 
who have seen the experiment tried, and who 
have taught in co-educational institutions ; and 
they come down on the worthy doctors with 


‘an avalanche of facts and statistics that seems 


utterly overwhelming against the assumptions 
of Drs. Clarke and Maudsley; they give the 
actual figures. Eleven of these women have 
written essays in defense of co-education and 
equal education, which have been collected 
into a book, edited by Anna C. Brackett, en- 
titled “The Education of American Girls.” 
Against the opinions of Drs. Clarke and 
Maudsley they present the stubborn statistics. 
Against the loose inferences of Drs. Clarke and 
Maudsley they array the data of all the col- 
leges in the United States where the experi- 
ment has been thoroughly tested of co-edu- 
cating the sexes, and in the “ female colleges ” 
(colleges for women), in which the course of 
studies in all the scientific and higher branches 
has been the same as that of the male colleges 
(colleges for men). The result is that in every 
case the facts and figures—from Oberlin, where 
co-education has been established for forty 
years, to Michigan University, which has re- 
cently introduced it—tell most effectually 
against all the premises and all the conclusions 
of Drs. -Clarke and Maudsley. These statis- 
tics do not except the learned professions. In 
medicine the women students have, as a gene- 
ral rule, greatly excelled their competitors of 
the other sex, while in law, which so many re- 
gard as wholly without the comprehension of 
the mental organism of woman, they have, on 
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the average, made better proficiency than the 
average of men. 

But all these things might be true, admitting 
the positions of Drs. Clarke and Maudsley. 
The mental culture might be at the expense of 
the vital conditions. This is, indeed, the only 
point of any importance made by Dr. Clarke’s 
book and repeated in Dr. Maudsley’s article. 
But this stronghold is demolished by a few 
well-directed statistics. Historical data are 
given to show that these co-educated and sci- 
entifically-educated women generally improve 
in health during the college course; not only 
this, but their average health is better’ than 
that of the men who pursue the same course 
of studies and make equal proficiency. 

Those who are interested in this question— 
and a vastly important one it is—will find the 
whole subject fully presented and the authors, 
pro and con, critically reviewed in the last West- 
minster Review (October, 1874). The writer, 
after showing the false positions, illogical ar- 
guments, and erroneous if not absurd conclu- 
sions of Drs. Clarke and Maudsley, proceeds 
to explain the real causes of the proverbial ill- 
health of American women; and this he does 
in a manner that ought to set Drs. Clarke, 
Maudsley, the Popular Science Monthly, Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith, Father Hecker, and the 
Rev. I. M. Bulkley to investigating the subject 
in the light of first principles, instead of look- 
ing at it in the darkness of artificial usages 
and abnormal conditions. 

The writer traces the “ degeneracy,” etc., to 
mal-training, wrong education, and dissipa- 
tion—the causes that have brought all the na- 
tions of the earth to ruin wllich have been 
ruined. American children are of a forced and 
hot-house growth. They do not have repose 
enough, nor sleep endugh. They are allowed 
to indulge in cakes, pastry, strong meats, sweet- 
meets, candies, and other indigestible and per- 
nicious trash, and this affects the girls more 
than the boys, for the reason that the former 
are more sedentary. Girls are allowed little 
wholesome exercise, either of work or play, 
but attend balls and parties at unseasonable 
hours and with utter recklessness of all health 
conditions in the matters of dress and ex- 
posures to” overheated rooms and chilling 
winds; and, as they approach the “coming 
out” period, if not before, they are dressed in 
a manner that would render the young men of 
the nation quite as “degenerate” vitally if 
they were obliged to be constrained, imprison- 
ed, and tormented in a similar arrangement of 
what is called fashionable dress. 





The writer mentions the climate of our 
Northern States as one of the prominent causes 
that make the health of American women 
compare so unfavorably with that of the wo- 
men of all other civilized nations; but in this 
one particular I think the writer is greatly mis- 
taken, or at least greatly exaggerates. The 
American climate may, all things considered, 
be less conducive to uninterrupted health and 
longevity than that of Europe. It is more 
dry, and the weather is more changeable. But 
the causes just mentioned are amply sufficient 
to account for the contrast, leaving climate en- 
tirely out of the question; and, at most, it can 
only be an insignificant ‘factor in the case. 

If we trace the history of New England 
back a few generations, we find a stalwart race 
of mothers and grandmothers; and even now 
there are specimens of these, healthy, active, 
happy, of ages varying from three-score-and- 
ten to one hundred years; and if we trace the 
history of American women from the landing 
of the Pilgrims to the advent of Dr. Clarke’s 
book, we shall find the degeneracy exactly 
corresponding with the increase of sedentary 
habits, fashionable dress, gormandizing on in- 
digestible food and condiments, forced and 
precarious development, sensational literature, 
and dosing and drugging for the multitudinous 
ailments consequent on a mode of life which 
has so little of nature and so much of the pre- 
ternatural about it. Until the children and 
young women of America return to the more 
normal ways of their ancestors, they will go 
down, down, in the scale of vitality,.with or 
without co-education, or school education of 
any kind. Co-education is one of the meas- 
ures that will exercise a saving influence; but 
alone it will not arrest the deteriorating ten- 
dency. This requires a thorough indoctrinat- 
ing into the laws of hygiene and their strict 
application to practical life. In this, and in 
this only, is the hope, not only of American 
women, but of American men, and, indeed, of 
the human race. R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


——>0e—_—__—__ 


AGGREGATED CasticaTions.—A Suabian 
schoolmaster taught school for fifty-one years, 
and during that period he inflicted the fol- 
lowing punishments, and kept a faithful rec- 
ord of the same, viz.: 911,500 canings, 121,- 
000 floggings, 209,000 custodies, 10,200 ear 
boxes, 22,700 tases, 136 tips with the rule, 
700 boys he caused to stand on peas, 6,000 
to stand on sharp-edged wood, 5,000 to wear 
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the fool’s cap, 1,700 to hold the rod—total, 
1,281,936 cases of punishment. He had prob- 
ably never heard of old Roger Ascham’s 
saying, that often the rod is laid on the schol- 
ar’s back when it should be applied to the 
schooimaster’s, 


[Supposing this story to be true, and that 
there be a place for the punishment of the 
wicked in the other world, what would be 
the chances of this Suabian schoolmaster ? 
Would he not find his quarters there un- 
comfortably warm ?] 


——__+0+ —__. 


CEDARHURST PAPERS— 


WONDER why human nature is so con- 

trary wise/ I think we are a good deal 
like some dumb animals in that respect; take 
the mule and the pig, for instance. My reader, 
did you ever attempt to drive a pig off forbic- 
den territorry in warm weather, when King 
Mercury was one hundred and four in the 
shade? If you never did, sometime, when you 
feel equal to the exertion, try it! My word for 
it, you will soon perceive the analogy between 
brute nature and human nature. However, 
apropos of the remarks above, I want to tell- 
you a little story about a friend of mine, Tom 
Hopper, a God-fearing man, a meek man, and 
also a married man. 

His wife, a very practical woman, by the way, 
said to him one day, that he had better get 
some May pigs to fat, ’twould be so handy to 
have them round to eat up the slops, sour 
milk, etc., and everything else their yellow dog 
wouldn’t eat. By the way, I wish you could 
see that dog. Every individual hair on his 
hide is in a state of perpetual, inquisitive sur- 
prise. They all appear to stand up on their 
own separate hook ! tail and ears independently 
erect, and his eyes always look inquiringly into 
mine, as if forever saying, “‘ Ahem! hey! what 
is it?” So I have dubbed him “ Quiz;” his 
master calls him “ Rove.” But to return to 
my story. My friend got those May pigs— 
brand-new ones, too, and four of them, at that, 
and put them into a brand-new pen he had 
made before purchasing them; and after he 
had asked Mrs. Hopper out to see them, and 
had lifted the liliputian Hoppers up so they 
could see,he proceeded leisurely down town to 
his office. Returning home about two o’clock 
to his dinner, he walked along complacently 
stroking his beard in silent soliloquy, this wise: 
“That was a sensible thought of Mrs. Hop- 
per’s! I had thought of those pigs myself, but 
waited to see if she would be practical enough 
to propose it. They won’t be a bit of trouble, 
not the least in the world, only to feed them, 
which I will attend to myself, and in the fall 





we'll have healthy, firm pork of our own rais- 
ing. Sensible idea, very!” Arriving at the 
conclusion of his soliloquy and his own gate at 
the same moment, where he met Mrs. Hopper 
rushing out to meet him, in wild alarm, ex- 
claiming, “Tom! Tom Hopper! those pigs are 
eut of the pen, and have been out ever since 
twelve o’clock! I have chased them ever since, 
but they are so contrary,” and back she hur- 
ried to see where those pigs were at that iden- 
tical moment. Tom followed and found his 
wife with a mop handle in her hand, rushing 
hither and thither, flourishing her unique weap- 
on in frantic gesticulation.far above her head, 
out of harm’s reach of herself, or the pigs 
either, while the next-door neighbor stood at 
the side gate encouraging her endeavors by 
such observations as, “Here he is! There! 
Now you have him!” when finally, as Tom 
prepared to join in this redoubtable hog race, 
Mrs. Hopper caught her foot in her hoop-skirt 
(they wore “tilters” then) and fell prone on 
the garden walk, with her face in the swill-tub, 
that for obscurity’s sake had been placed there 
in the shade of the currant bushes. Tom 
rushed to her assistance, just as she raised a 


much-be-swashed and somewhat soured visage: 


from the tub. Gasping, and grabbing his prof- 
fered hand, she raised herself stiffly and pain- 
fully upward, muttering something that sound- 
ed very much like “Confound those pigs!” 
and straightening herself up, walked composed- 
ly into the house, a Niobe, indeed, but not a 
savory one, with stringy tendrils of string- 
beans adhering to her hair, and patches of po- 
tato-skin court-plaster sticking on her face and 
neck! However, she washed herself and put 
on a clean dress, and then returned to the yard 
to see what Tom was doing, prepared, also, to 
do or die. She found him sitting astride the 
saw-horse nursing his new stove-pipe in one 
hand, and industriously mopping his face with 
a handkerchief in the other, and whistling 
dolorously ‘‘ Pop Goes the Weasel!” His hat 
was utterly demolished, while he looked as if 
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he had been fished out of a frog pond, and then 
wrung out! Presently they went after “ those 
pigs” again, Tom and his wife, and finally he 
caught one by his tail, and carried him, amid 
a concert of terrific squeals, to the pen, putting 
him through the aperture whence they had all 
escaped. A nail in one end of the board not 
having been driven entirely in, they had easily 
pried it off. Tom then told Mrs. H. to stand 
there and hold the end of the board on while 
he caught or drove the others into the pen. 
After a good deal of driving and some tribu- 
lation of spirit, and, I fear, much mixed pro- 
fanity, and such minor incidents as splitting a 
new forty-dollar coat up the back, and getting 
his chin into some sort of entanglement with 
the clothes-line, Tom keeled over backward, 
striking on what a certain Moses calls his 
“ponderous back brain,” and lay with his six 
feet of manhood prone on the ground. Putting 
his arm under his head, Tom told his wife to 
“Take it easy” for a little, as he had taken 
a rather sudden interest in the study of as- 
tronomy! Presently he arose, shook himself, 
and went at it again. Talk about Chinese 
puzzles! they are not a circumstance to the 
trot those pigs led Tom. Over the lettuce 
beds, through the squash vines, round the cur- 
rant bushes, down the garden walks into the 
front yard, round the big lilac bush, behind the 
house again, Tom after him full tilt, when, 
just as he cornered one near the pen, that dog, 
“ Quiz,” strode between them, and (while the 
pig scampered away as fast as his short legs 
could carry him) looked in his master’s per- 
spiring face, with his everlasting ahem! hey! 
what is it, expression. Tom’s milk of human 
kindness all turned to acid just then, and he 
felta good deal like the negro preacher when 
he said, “ Brudders and sisters, I am just as 
sure of going to heaven as I am of catching 
that fly,” slapping his hand down, then as sud- 
denly taking it up with an amazed countenance, 
he ejaculated, “ Golly, I missed him!” Well, 
that race went on till nearly everything was 
demolished. Tom managed to hold together in 
some miraculous way, but then, you know, we 
are told that “ Man is fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” and I believe it now. When the last 
little pig mistook the open door of an outhouse 
for the “open Sesame” to all out-door creation, 
Tom showed him his mistake by capturing 
him and bearing him valiantly to the pen. 
Tom told his wife (who had been doing picket 
duty by the pen all this time) to hold fast and 
lower one end of the board while he put in the 
larst porker. In trying to obey orders, it acci- 





dentally fell from her trembling hands, and out 
rushed the small “ tric,’ hither, thither, and 
yon. Tom dropped the pig he had caught in 
disgusted amazement, and with an emphatic 
“Drat the pigs!” he took his wife’s arm and 
retired to the house, where they forthwith pro- 
ceeded to take an inventory of bruises and re- 
pair damages. 

They jumped, and kicked, and pranced. 
The next morning Tom looked from his cham- 
ber window on the pleasing prospect of four 
pigs rooting in luxurious abandon in his cab- 
bage patch. Though in a somewhat battered 
condition, our Tom went immediately to fetch 
the meat man, to see if he could be persuaded 
to take “those pigs” off his hands. “They 
wern’t a particle of trouble, you know, not the 
least in the world ;” but the man did not care 
to purchase. Then Tom frantically told him he 
could have them gratis/ he would feel amply 
paid in seeing them caught, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to tell of his Tom O’Shanter drive after 
them. The butcher then asked him if he had 
tried to coax them, leading them into the pen 
by showing them feed, etc. “No!” Tom said, 
**he hadn’t;” the pigs had done the leading 
mostly, he had only been a conceited dangler 
on after them. The man smiled, called for 
some feed, and had them safe in the pen in the. 
time it would take to spell greenhorn! Tom 
and his wife looked verdantly on. 

All of this brings me back to my text, viz., 
that human nature and brute nature are very 
similar as regards contrariness and hatred of 
being driven. I myself have seen a good deal 
of the world, and much of different phases of 
human nature, and in both men and women I 
have noticed that the bare suspicion of an at- 
tempt at coercion arouses the very imp of per- 
versity in them all. Take a woman, for in- 
stance, who has unfortunately married a disci- 
plinarian. I say unfortunately, and I say it 
advisedly, for don’t I know? didn’t I do it? 
aye, and to my bitter, unavailing, and never- 
ending sorrow and humiliation, too. And I’ve 
been wicked enough many a time to wish that 
the sun that shone on my bridal had freshen’d 
the grass on my grave. I say take such a case 
and witness the results of the driving method. 
The man, according to the masculine dogma, 
is the head of the house—. ¢., the head of the 
woman, his will is law, his rule absolute. Cir- 
cumstances being so, the wife is forced to obey 
or deceive ; the first derogatory to her dignity as 
a woman, the second foreign to his conscience ; 
and either course ending in dislike, sometimes 
verging into hatred, even, of the one whose 
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tyranny forces her into it. Suppose the nus- 
band had tried a different course, and treated 
his wife like a rational being, an equal, a 
‘friend and a brother,” if you like. In nine 
pcases out of ten she would have yielded, and 
her love and devotion remained intact; while, 
per contra, by the driving process, she might 





yield, because, with some natures, might makes 
right, but it would be outward obedience only. 
Some writer says: “ Quarrel with a woman 
over night, and you invite the devil to break- 
fast ;” aye, and drive either man or woman any 
time, and you invite those whose name is le- 
gion. ABBY LOUISE SPALDING. 


———+0+ 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Wuerkr is thy birthplace, spirit of light ? 
Covering the heavens at dead of night, 
Shedding thy glorious effulgence afar, 
Shaming the hue of the brightest star. 


Sometimes in silver and sometimes in red, 
Flashing and flickering overhead, 
Dancing more lightly than clouds that fly, 
Air for thy music, thy floor the sky. 


Bearest thou tidings of regions cold, 

Chilled by olus with revels old ? 

Hast thou brought down to our sunnier clime 
Light from the bright Polar night for a time ? 





Where art thou traveling, spirit so fair ? 
Seek’st thou a home in the boundless air ? 
Art thou condemned in a ceaseless round 
Ever to traverse creation’s bound ? 


Then, sweetest spirit, I envy thee not, 
Beauteous and gay, yet how dark is thy lot! 
Flitting and flashing thy-frolicsome way, 
Turning thy darkness to radiant day. 


Thanks for thy pausing to cheer us awhile, 
Shedding the joy of thy fairy smile. 
When thou art vanished how cold the sky 
Looks from yon starry depths on high ! 

’ LODOLA, 
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THE COQUITO, OR JUBEA SPECTABILIS PALM. 


Lage family of the palm, or the palmacea, 
comprises the most interesting forms of 
the vegetable kingdom, species of which are 
distributed over all the more habitable re- 
gions of the globe. The number of distinct 
species are believed to exceed one thousand. 
Of those whose character has been ascer- 
tained, there are seventy genera, ranging 
from the areca catechu, the most beautiful 
palm of India, to the dwarf palmetto, with 
which Americans are more or less familiar. 
The varieties of the palm in North and South 
America are numerous, and each possesses 
features of value or interest. The South 
American palms, however, are more service- 
able to man than those known to the inhab- 
itants of the United States, as they furnish 
no small part of the food, drink, clothing, 
houses, and articles of commerce of the peo- 


ple residing in those regions bordering on | 


the equator. 

The subject which is the burden of this 
sketch, and of which an excellent illustration 
is given, is one of the most beautiful of South 
American palms. It is known generally as 
the coquito palm, of Chili, and is the only 





member of its getius. Its growth is some- 
what peculiar, being swollen or thickest in 
the middle of the trunk, which has a large 
diameter, and gometimes attains a height of 
forty feet. 

The summit is surmounted by a crown of 


large, spreading, pinnate leaves, of a deep 


green color, and from six to twelve feet long, 
the leaflets being from one to one and a half 
feet long and about an inch wide, springing 
in pairs from nearly the same spot, and stand- 
ing out in different directions. The leaf 
stalks are very thick at the base, where they 
are inclosed in a dense mass of rough brown 
fibers, which grow upon their lower edges. 
In an account of the Royal Gardens, at Lis- 
bon, mention is made of a specimen grow- 
ing there in the open air, which has attained 
a height of thirty-two feet, and the trunk of 
which measures thirteen feet eight inches in 
circumference at its base. “In Chili,” says 
the “Treasury of Botany,” “a sweet sirup, 
called miel de palm, or palm honey, is pre- 
pared by boiling the sap of this tree to the 
consistence of molasses, and it forms a con- 
siderable article of trade, being much es- 
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teemed for domestic use as sugar. The sap | hausted, providing a thin slice is shaved off 
is obtained by what appears to us the very | the top every morning, each tree yielding 
wasteful method of felling the trees and cut- | about ninety gallons. The nuts, which hard- 


nae te. Ser 

ting off the crown of leaves, when it imme- | en with age, are used by the Chilian confec- 
diately begins to flow, and continues to do | tioners in the preparation of sweetmeats, and 
so for several months, until the tree is ex- | by the boys as marbles,” D. 
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CUPID IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM; 
OR, “THE HIGHEST IDEAL CAPACITY.” 


RET HARTE, in his popular ballad by 
Truthful James, as to the why and how 
“our society on the Stanislow” was broken 
up, tells us that he holds 
**It is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass, at least to all intent.” 
And further adds: 

‘Nor should the individual who happens to be 
meant, 

Reply by heaving rocks at him, to any great ex- 

tent.” 

Nevertheless, Gail Hamilton, who, if not 
exactly a scientific gent, is a somewhat sci- 
entific and, withal, very sensible lady, says a 
certain scientific gent she has been reading 
about is an ass, at least to all intent. The 
occasion was this. The aforesaid S. G., talk- 
ing about the duties and offices of teachers— 
educators, he calls them,—discourseth this 
wise: “ Educators are to bear in mind that 
their business is, not to make fair copies of 
men and women, but to detect in their pupils 
the highest ideal capacity of each, and then 
bring them up to it,” or this in substance. 
Thereupon this pugnacious pen-woman pro- 
ceeds to affix the forementioned long-eared 
and obnoxious title to him, in spite of the 
poet’s warning. Now, if she may disobey 
the first clause of this injunction, why may 
not “the individual who happens to be 
meant” trespass on the second, and reply by 
heaving rocks at her to a very great extent ? 
This was my dire intent when I first began 
to think up a reply, for I partly agree with 
this maligned educator of educators, and, 
for all practical purposes in this connection, 
he and I are one. Therefore, I am the indi- 
vidual who happens to be meant. 

It was after bedtime, and, as I tossed to 
and fro on my uneasy couch, thinking how 
to select a particularly hard and ugly piece 
of granite to hurl at the unlucky lady’s head, 
and hoping specially to be able to hit and 
demolish the bump of self-conceit, surely, I 
said, there is such a thing as capacity, and 
capacity is simply unrealized capability. A 
pupil may have in him, or her, the capacity 
for many things that he or she is not capable 
of performing. Therefore, this unrealized 





capacity is “ideal capacity.” And if there 


are grades of capacity, there must be such a 
thing as “the highest ideal capacity,” for 
mentioning which I am called a mule’s ances- 
tor. At this point I became very indignant, 
and, discovering symptoms of fatigue, con- 
cluded to go to sleep, then to rise with the 
robin—there are no larks in this vicinity— 
and renew the hurling of rocks with won- 
derful vigor and precision of aim. But it is 
astonishing what a change a good night's 
sleep will sometimes make in a man’s views 
and feelings. He retires like a tiger rushing 
into his lair, it may be, and revolving schemes 
of vengeance in his mind, he falls asleep. 
He wakes and rises, and goes about with the 
spirit of peace brooding over and upon him 
likeadove. All things about him and with- 
in him are so bright and beautiful he 


** Wonders how his mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought.” 


Much of this result, however, depends upon 
how well digestion and assimilation have 
proceeded during the night. It is humiliat- 
ing, this subjection of the soul to the moods 
of the bodily organs, but it has to be con- 
fessed by the best of us. It is no wonder, 
the ancients believing the soul to have its 
seat in the region of the waistband. And 
now I am about it, won’t some of the scien- 
tists who are ransacking heaven and earth to 
find out a perfect theory of things, devote 
some of their time and talent to finding out 
and letting us know just how largely a healthy 
intellectual and religious state depends upon 
the normal condition of the physical system ? 
We all know it does largely, but how largely, 
totally? Say yes, and a pretty revolution 
you have inaugurated! Fine work it will 
make of the statutes! Beautiful verdicts 
from the juries that would bring forth! No 
more guilty of “murder” from the lips of 
foremen, but “ Unfortunate in the first degree 
of a deformed brain.” “ Guilty of dyspep- 
sia.” “Guilty of gluttony.” “Must sleep 
more, or be classed as dangerous,” etc., etc. 

That night I had adream. It seemed my 
mind kept pondering on “the highest ideal 
capacity” question, even in sleep. That 
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dream gave me a clue to it; at the same 


time it softened the rockiness of my purpose 
toward my accuser. So it is that dreams are 
strange things—of all mental phenomena the 
most pleasing, painful, and inexplicable. 
Forms of the departed, long since turned to 
kindred clay, rise up before us, and we start 
not a beholding them. Voices long hushed 
in death call out to us, and we are not sur- 
prised. Sleep is the realm of miracles. We 
are in the rational world and out of it as 
one steps from a smooth field into a tangled 
forest. Birds live under water, fish fly in the 
air, beasts are endowed with human speech, 
and ships sail on dry land, in dreams, and 
nothing seems strange or incongruous. And 
as for visions of the departed, and their ef- 
fect on the mind, who has ever said anything 
better on the subject than this of Bryant's: 


‘*One calm, sweet smile in that shadowy sphere, 
From eyes that open on earth no more; 
One warning word from a voice once dear, 
How they ring in the memory o’er and o’er!” 


I was among strangers, in a strange place, 
when there appeared before me the face and 
form of a girl schoolmate, on whose grave 
the grass has blossomed and faded full twenty 
seasons, yet whose features were as familiar 
to me as though last seen but yesterday, and 
whose voice sounded as though it had said 
farewell but an hour ago. There are some 
memories cultivated in schooldays that long 
outlive what we learn in books. I could not 
remember the lesson I repeated the day she 
came to school, but I remember even now 
that when she was there, no matter how dark 
the weather, the school-room seemed bright 
and pleasant, and when my favorite was not 
there, no matter how sunny the day, the house 
was dark, books were a bore, and lessons re- 
peated without spirit. I don’t know what 
the school-books contain about astronomy or 
geography, heavenly or earthly, now-a-days ; 
but then they said nothing about two kinds 
of sunshine and two kinds of shadow—one 
without, the other within.. This was one of 
Cupid's revealings, and not the school-teach- 
er’s. And here was she before me in my 
dream whose presence, when living, could 
conjure sunshine out of shadow, and whose 
absence from her accustomed place cast a 
shadow over my spirit and made all efforts 
at study unavailing, and what she said to me 





suggested the true path to the “ highest ideal 
capacity ” of school boys and girls. 

School subjects are always discussed as 
pertaining to the head or intellect, solely and 
purely. Whereas, in every school where the 
sexes are coeducated—and there should never 
be any other—there are always, in fact, two 
schools in operation: one kept by the visible 
and ostensible teacher—of the head, and the 
other of the heart—Cupid keeps it. And it 
is in his department that the lesson is learned 
that in after life is to prove of infinitely 
greater importance than all the learning of 
the schools, whether it be remembered with 
pleasure and profit, or with pain and a sense 
of great loss. There be frost-bitten bache- 
lors who have taken to cheap whiskey and 
five-cent cigars for consolation, and may be 
maiden ladies who have long since found 
comfort in the milder cup that “cheers, but 
not inebriates,” who will say: It had been 
better for us if this thing were not true, and 
who are trying through the length and 
breadth of the land to dispossess Cupid of 
his stronghold in the school-room. 

The learned essays now being written to 
oppose the coeducation of the sexes, are writ- 
ten mainly by frost-bitten bachelors or an- 
cient maiden ladies whose hopes have sailed 
to sea in a tea-cup, and are not expected to 
return, all because they failed to graduate 
from Cupid’s department in the days when 
they went to school together. They can not 
bear to see John and Julia sitting together 
declining nouns and conjugating verbs, lest 
they should, accidentally, of course, rap their 
knuckles together and so convey the electric 
spark of love. The logic of the separate 
course is, the tendency to the emotional or 
sentimental must necessarily interfere with 
the growth of the intellect, ana it is desired 
to grant the intellect a monopoly of the priv- 
ilege of growth and development during the 
school period. There is no doubt, however, 
that nature designs her human offspring, like 
all the rest of her children, to grow and de- 
velop in all departments of being harmoni- 
ously and at once, To claim for the intel- 
lect a monopoly of the privilege of growth 
and development during the school period is 
no less absurd than it would be to stop 
breathing while eating, in order to grant the 
stomach a monopoly of pleasurable function, 
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or to tie up the arms that the legs might 
bave a better chance to grow during the play 
period. This is what is proposed by the ad- 
vocates of separate education of the sexes: to 
suppress and rob the social and sexual ele- 
ments of the students’ being to expand and 
enrich the intellectual part. What was my 
experience—what did she say to me about it; 
she read my mind, I perceived, and knew 
what I was thinking of. “Do you remem- 
ber?” she asked; and I saw by the intro- 
spective light of her calm eyes that she was 
looking inward upon the chambers of mem- 
ory. “IT remember,” was my reply; and 
“What do you remember?” I asked. “In 
the light of this world where I am, of all 
the things I learned at school, but one thing 
remains that is of any consequence to me 
“ And what is that?” Iasked. “We 
learned the holy mystery of love there,” she 
replied. ‘“ Was that our highest ideal capac- 


now.” 





ity as pupils, to fall in love with each oth- 
er?” I asked, for my waking thoughts had 
become woven into my dream, and I em- 
ployed the very words I had been pondering 
over before falling asleep. “If not literally 
and exactly that,” was the answer, “ it was 
that which kindled and aroused the highest 
and best capacities of our minds; do you not 
remember that after we met and became ac- 
quainted you would never allow any student 
to excel you in any study, because you would 
not become inferior in my sight?” “Even 
so,” I replied, and my visitor vanished, for 
angels’ visits are not only “few and far be- 
tween,” but notably of short duration. Her 
words, though few, had volumes of meaning 


for me, and I comprehended, as never before, 
the mighty influence of social conditions upon 
mental capacity, and that the “ highest ideal 
capacity” is for nothing less than full and 
perfect manhood and womanhood. 

H. P. SHOVE, M.D. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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THE CATTLE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


rT\HE true cattle of America are the buffa- 

loes of the plains. The domestic cattle 
of the United States are, like the people, of 
foreign origin, only European. With the 
first immigrants came the first importations 
of domestic cattle. Man and his faithful bo- 
vine domestics have been inseparably associ- 
ated since the days of Abraham. The asso- 
ciation has been of equal antiquity with that 
between man and the dog, and infinitely 
more profitable and necessary. 

Early in the sixteenth century Spanish cat- 
tle were introduced into Mexico, the progen- 
itors of the present races of long-horns of 
Mexico and Texas. With the settlement of 
Quebec, in 1608, came a small race of cattle 
from Normandy with immigrants from West- 
ern France. In addition to any stock brought 
with the colonies of 1607 and 1609, import- 
ations from the West Indies were received 
in Virginia in 1610 and 1611. Dutch cattle 





were introduced into New York upon its 
settlement in 1614. The Plymouth and Bos- 
ton colonies brought English breeds into 
Massachusetts in 1824. About the same date 
Dutch cattle were brought into New Jersey 
and Swedish stock into Delaware. A Danish 
colony in New Hampshire brought over the 
dun-colored race of Denmark in 1631 and in 
subsequent years. English cattle were soon 
after brought into Maryland by Lord Balti- 
more, and fresh importations came later into 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. In the 
formation of our native stock the English 
breeds are thus seen to predominate, the 
other elements being of Dutch, Danish, Swe- 
dish, and French origin. The Spanish blood 
is, even now, almost unmixed, except in in- 
stances of improvements of Texas herds. 
IMPROVEMENT OF NATIVE STOCK. 
Increase in aptitude to fatten and in aver- 
age weight has been continuous and marked 
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during the last half century. Since 1817 
there have been imported into North Amer- 
ica nearly if not quite one thousand well- 
bred animals for stock improvement, mainly 
the beef-yielding short-horn ; but also many of 
the best specimens of the Ayrshire for quan- 
tity of milk, the Jersey and its congeners of 
the Channel Islands, for richness of cream 
and quality of butter; the black-and-white 
Dutch, Devons, Herefords, and other breeds, 
not excepting the fat cow of Brittany. So 
great has been the success of this attempted 
improvement, that the cattle of the central 
portions of the West have become high-grade 
short-horns of increased size and superiority 
of flesh, with a far smaller proportion of of- 
fal. Instead of degenerating, the thorough- 
breds have been improved by the skill and 
care of our wide-awake breeders, until one 
family of short-horns, the Botes stock, has 
been for years exported to England at prices 
commencing at $2,000 to $3,000 each, ad- 
vancing in a year or two to $7,000, as appre- 
ciation abroad was intensified, and culminat- 
ing last season at the magnificent figure of 
$40,600 for an elderly cow, amid the excite- 
ment of competition between the most skill- 
ful breeders of two continents. 

The average weight of importations two 
and a half centuries ago probably did not 
exceed 300 pounds; in 1710 the average in 
the London market had been reported at 370 
pounds; at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the London average had advanced to 
about 500 pounds, and now the official aver- 
age is 600 pounds for British and 500 for 
imported beeves. The stock of this country, 
not including that of Spanish blood, is now 
nearly up to the British standard of weight. 

NUMBERS AND PRICES. 

1 estimate the numbers of cattle in the 
United States in January, 1874, as follows: 
milch cows, 10,705,300 ; other cattle, 16,218,- 
100; total, 26,923,400. The census of 1870 
returns an aggregate of 23,821,608 cattle “on 
farms,” with an aggregate of estimates of 
cattle not on fatms of 4,273,973. The aggre- 
gate on farms returned by the census of 1860 
was 25,620,019; by that of 1850, 17,778,907. 

The estimated real value of these 10,705,- 
300 cows, at an average of $27.99 per head, 
is $299,609,309; of the 16,218,100 other cat- 
tle of all ages, at $19.15 each, $310,649,803 ; 


- 





‘a total value of $610,259,112. The cows rep- 


resent a value nearly as large as that of all 
the working oxen, beeves, and young cattle 
combined. 

The prices of cows in. the several States 
vary with the value of pasturage and state 
of improvement. The highest average price, 
$45.75, is in New Jersey, not distant at any 
point from the great cities of New York and 
Philadelphia ; the lowest, $14:32, in Florida, 
and the next, $15.25, in Texas. The milch 
stock in Texas is mainly in the cotton-grow- 
ing or “agricultural” counties, few in num- 
ber, and nearly double in value, in compari- 
son, with the great mass of cattle in the 
stock-growing sections. In the States be- 
tween the lakes and the Ohio River the aver- 
ages vary little from $30. In New England 
the range of State averages is from $35.50 in 
Vermont to $42.50 in Connecticut. New 
York, a large State, extending to the great 
lakes and to the Canadian Dominion, shows 
a lower average. The following table gives 
these prices and total values in detail : 
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“Oxen and other cattle,” as a class, not 
including cows, make the largest aggregate in 
Texas, nearly three millions in number, not- 
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withstanding the constant drain of the past 
eight years; but prices are far lower than 
1. any other State, the estimated average 
being $8.09. The total value of this class 
‘is largest in Illinois, estimated at $30,602,205. 
Ohio comes next in order, followed by New 
York. The estimated numbers and value of 
oxen and other cattle are in detail as follows: 


OXEN AND OTHER CATTLE. 
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Number. 


Average 

ce. Value. 
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At the close of the war prices were high 
and advancing. Inall portions of the South, 
except Texas, the numbers were greatly di- 
minished, and as the resumption of agricul- 
tural pursuits became general the demand 
was accellerated and prices appreciated. The 
acme was reached in 1869, from which date 
the prices have been lower generally, though 
somewhat fluctuating, falling considerably 
before January of 1870, remaining stationary 
for a year or more, but receding further in 
1872, and in the case of milch cows declining 
still in 1873 and 1874. The decline from 
January, 1869, averages, for the entire coun- 
try, about twenty-five per cent. A similar 
result is seen in the record of other kinds of 
farm stock, with the exception of sheep, 
though the reduction is less in the classes 
“horses” and “ mules”: 


6,222, 
18,915,104 
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961 281 
3197 3733 
280 22 
436 619 
VALUE OF CATTLE PRODUCTS. 

The cost of dairy products to consumers 
aggregates a sum equal to the home value, 
not of cows only, but of all classes of horned 
stock combined. It amounts to fully double 
the cash value of the cows. The cash value 
of these products to the farmer is annually 
nearly fifty per cent. more than the total 
worth of the animals furnishing the milk 
from which they are made. Mr. Willard, 
Secretary of the American Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, has estimated the value of the dairy 
products of 1873 as follows: 
ieee, coneemnad, 00 food at 23¢ cts. per quart.. ae ,000 
Butter, 700,000 Ibs., at 25 cents per pound.. 


Cheese, 240,000 Ibs., at 12 cents per pound.. 
Whey, sour milk, etc., converted into pork. 


The consumer often pays two to three 
times the above price for milk, at least fifty 
per cent. more for cheese, and twenty-five 
per cent. more for butter. The ultimate cost, 
to consumers of all these products of the 
dairy, can not fail to exceed six hundred 
millions of dollars. 

The total valug of meat products derived 
from cattle at the prices consumers pay must 
also reach an aggregate above that which rep- 
resents the home value of “oxen and other 
cattle.” The farm prices of such products 
would make no inconsiderable aggregate. 
The veteran editor of the “ Herd Book,” Mr. 
Allen, has estimated at 5,000,000 the cattle 
slaughtered annually ; the flesh, hide, and tal- 
low, at 600 pounds each ; the home value eight 
cents per pound, making a total of $240,000,- 
000. This may be too high at the present 
time; if not, it represents three-fourths of 
the home value of the stock now on hand. 

The subject is one of great and growing 
importance. The question of meat supply 
will become still more absorbing as popula- 
tion increases. The sources of this supply, 
especially the resources of our great plains 
and mountain valleys, will be the subject of 
asecond article in the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL upon the cattle of the United States. 

J. R. DODGE, 
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THE LATE WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


— sudden death of this gentleman, by 
apoplexy, in his office at the City Hall, 
on the last day of November, invites a pass- 
ing notice, at least, to a career which is 
both creditable and interesting. Although 
far advanced in life, he had, nevertheless, ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of the chief office 
of a great city from a sense of duty, and 





William: F. Havemeyer was born in New 
York City in 1804, in a house in Pine street, 
then known as 81. His father, William 
Havemeyer, came to this country from Ger- 
many in 1798. Employed awhile as fore- 
man in a sugar factory, he, soon after the 
birth of the late Mayor, established a sugar 
refinery of his own. In his early boyhood 
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had endeavored, we are quite sure, to meet 
all its requirements. He was a gentleman of 
honest aims and purposes, and what errors he 
may have made can not be imputed, in any 
case, to willfulness. His large Benevolence 
disposed him to be kind, sympathetic, and 
considerate. His strong Conscientiousness 
rendered him appreciative of the moral na- 
ture of motive and purpose, and his convic- 
tions were held with a due sense of responsi- 
bility. 





William F. Havemeyer attended several pri- 
vate schools, among them one kept by Joseph 
Wilson, well-known as the blind teacher. In 
1819 he entered Columbia College, and grad- 
uated in 1823. Soon afterward he entered 
his father’s sugar refinery as an apprentice, 
and for four years worked steadily and with 
that perseverance which characterized his 
whole life. In 1828, having mastered the 
processes of sugar refining, he succeeded his 
father in business. For fourteen years he 
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was at the head of the firm and conspicuous 
in trade as a man of unusual ability and 
sterling integrity. In 1842 he retared from 
active business with u handsome fortune. 
Up to that time Mr. Havemeyer had not taken 
® conspicuous part in politics; but a few 
years later he felt compelled to form some 
connection with the Democratic side, for 
which he had always exhibited the most 
favor, through a proper consideration of his 
interests as a business man and property- 
holder. As a delegate to Tammany Hall he 
performed important services. Ward’s Island, 
with its departments for the care of emigrants 
and others, was planned after Mr. Haver- 
meyer’s suggestions. Elected President of 
the Commissioners of Emigration, he dis- 





charged his duties with acceptance. He was 
elected Mayor of New York in 1845, and 
again in 1848. In the ten years which suc- 
ceeded this term of office he gave his atten- 
tion to the business of certain large incorpo- 
rated companies in which he had invested. 
In 1859 he was again made the Tammany 
candidate for the mayoralty, but was defeat- 
ed by Mr. Fernando Wood. From that time 
to his re-election, in 1872, to the office of 
Mayor, Mr. Havemeyer lived quite apart 
from the whijrl and excitement of political 
life. He, however, gave hearty support to 
the Union cause in the late war; and when 
the effort was inaugurated by the Committee 
of Seventy to extricate New York from the 
rule of a corrupt Ring, he was found among 
the most active movers for reform. 





AMERICAN 


LABOR AND AMERICAN FINANCES. 


A LETTER AND A REPLY. 


E append extracts from a running re- 

view, by one of the best thinkers even 

of Boston, of the money articles which have 

for the last few months appeared in our col- 

umns, numbering the points raised, and re- 

sponding to them in order: i 

1. I firmly believe there is no place in the 

world where the hard-working, intelligent man, 

with no other capital to begin with but his 
labor, can do so well as he can right here. 

2. No piace, I mean, where so much of the 
products of his labor remains in the hands of 
the laborer. 

3. And, in fact, the rate of interest shows 
that. The amount that goes to capital is pret- 
ty nearly measured by the rate of interest, and 
that is much lower here than at the West, or 
elsewhere out of this section. 

4. Besides, there is more labor-saving ma- 
chinery here, and it is always the case that the 
men who use or run machines get better paid 
than the men who merely work with their 
hands or with ordinary tools. Our laborers, 
as a rule, live better than the same men do 
elsewhere, and yet they put a very considerable 
sum into savings banks. 

5. Of course I agree with you so entirely 
about the principles of the money question 
that there is no room for argument there, but 
I think there is one thing which you perhaps 
overlook that has to be taken into considera- 
tion practically. It is this: that no one has 





any confidence in either the wisdom or the 
honesty of our Government. Theoretically, 
our Government is the people governing them- 
selves; but practically, it is a ring of corrupt 
political wire-pullers,who administer the Gov- 
ernment to glorify and enrich themselves, with 
no thoughts of justice or care for the people, 
except to deceive,them and get their votes. I 
shouldn’t dare to trust our present law-makers 
or administrators with any more power than 
they already have, and I am sure that no repre- 
sentative money, the exchangeable value of 
which must almost entirely rest upon confi- 
dence, could be kept at par if issued by such a 
set of ignorant, irresponsible scallawags as con- 
stitute our Congress, or if controlled by the 
sort of officials that have prevailed in Wash- 
ington of late. 

6. What can be done and ought to be done 
is to force the powers that be to give us a de- 
cent greenback, equal in value to gold. No 
one would gain more by this than the working 
man, who must be swindled so long as the 
Government’s promises to pay are not kept. 
Force the Government to receive its notes 
at par for bonds paying interest (six per cent. 
if no less will do it), and these promises would 
soon be worth their face, and we should be no 
longer disgraced by the meanest repudiation 
conceivable. This swindling repudiation sets 
a terribly bad example all over the country, 
which, alas! is followed fast and furiously. I 
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almost despair when I see how things go; but 

we must do what we can, and trust that truth 

will triumph at last, though we may not live 

to see it. F. 8. C. 
RESPONSE. 

1. We agree with you. 

2. As you multiply the natural products of a 
man’s labor by the use of machinery ten to 
fifty times, and pay him but double what he 
could earn without it, we deny that so much 
relatively remains in his hands as when he 
earns less, and receives a larger proportion of 
his earnings. 

8. If you rule that the rate of interest is the 
criterion of equitable exchange, how is it that 
the laborers of France and England, where 
usury is but one half of what it is in Massa- 
chusetts, get comparatively so poorly paid? 

4. Accepted as a generality, with this farther 
concession, that, unjust as is the distribution of 
surplus production, the worker gets much more 
comfort for a given amount of labor than ever 
before. 

5. A very deplorable picture, but too true. 
If our correspondent’s deduction from the 
same is that, we should despair of any good 
coming from our present political institutions, 
We fear that his digestive apparatus is not in 
tone, and advise him to rise at six o'clock, take 
a sponge-bath, and walk around the Common 
befere breakfast. One of the members of the 
first Congress asked of a friend, “Do you be- 
lieve that such a set of rascals ever got together 
at the same time as our Congress contains?” 
Not that we think that our present Congress 
compares in moral worth with its earliest pre- 
decessors, but we are quite sure that the pres- 
ent criticism, harsh and deserved as it is, does 
not compare in malignity with that which char- 
acterized the administration of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Adams. Even with the not dis- 
tant experiences of New York city and the 
Washington rings, we have not approached 
the moral rottenness of the days of Judge Jef- 
fries in England. The public sense of common 
decency has not been shocked by such open 
deviltries as characterized Henry VIII. and 
other monarchs and courts. Hume, in his 
history of England, says of Henry III. that his 
“protection and good offices of every kind 
were bought and sold,” and the same abuses 
prevailed throughout Europe. Madox, in his 
“History of the Exchequer,” says, page 338, 
Elling, the dean, paid 100 marks that his mis- 
tress should be let out of jail; page 352, Rob- 
ert de Veaux gave five palfries that the king 
wouldn’t talk about Mrs. Pinel; page 826, 





Lady de Neville gave him two hundred hens 
that she might pass the night with her husband 
(Sir Hugh) in prison. These things have been 
reformed there by public sentiment and educa- 
tion, and we should not despair. And, it 
should be remembered, that while one-half of 
our currency (the national bank notes) which 
have been delegated for distribution and man- 
agement outside of the Government, has cost 
us some $25,000,000 per year, and been a per- 
petual bone of contention, the other half, issued 
by the Government direct, has been adminis- 
tered almost without cost, and without evoking 
one bitter criticism. 

6. We had thai decent greenback once, as cre- 
ated by the law of February 25th, 1862, which 
law simultaneously created the 5-20 bond, and 
the enabling clause promised thus “ To enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to fund the 
Treasury notes.” We had the convertible and 
reconvertible principle fully recognized and in- 
corporated in this most excellent law, and 
there was no stigma of irredeemability attached 
to our people’s legal tender. 

To be sure, as Mr. Hooper, of Boston, said 
when the Senate sent back the bill repudiating 
the legal tender as to duties on imports and in- 
teresis on the public debt, “ Its effect will be to 
depreciate those notes as compared with coin’ 
by declaring them in advance to be so depre- 
ciated.” But even with that mutilation, they 
would have closely approximated gold in value 
long before now. If Congress, a few months 
later, had not further repudiated them by tak- 
ing from the citizen individually his power of 
converting them into six per cent. bonds, and 
in March, 1869, again repudiated them by tak- 
ing from the citizen, collectively (¢. ¢., the Gov- 
ernment), the power of paying the 5-20 bonds 
with them, which the “enabling” act con- 
ferred. It is to our comprehension wonderful 
that in the face of this triple repudiation the 
greenback is as near gold as it is. 

Repudiate the repudiations, give the nation 
the legal tender as it passed the House, receiv- 
able for all dues and convertible into interest- 
bearing bonds, and in less than a month the 
greenback and gold will be on a par. 

Strange to say, most people, in the face of 
this history, are so weak or wicked in compar- 
ing the power of the free legal tender, gold, ° 
with the mutilated and shackled legal tender, 
the greenback, as to ascribe the superior pur- 
chasing power of the former to its inherent 
excellence, and not, as Mr. Hooper defined it, 
to the depreciation of its competitor by Gov- 
ernment enactment. 
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INCREASING POPULATION 


HE first census of the country was taken 
in 1790, and decennial censuses have been 
taken ever since. An estimate has been made 
for the ten years previous to 1860, from the data 
of years 1790, 1800, 1810, and 1820. An exami- 
nation of these years exhibited successively by 
subtraction, two second differences that were 
nearly equal, so much so, as to indicate in gen- 
eral, as the law of their progression, approxi- 
mately, constant second differences. From the 
average of these second differences, treated as a 
second difference for completing the series, the 
population for the year 1780, was estimated at 
3,970,000. 

On examination of the population enumer- 
ated for the four decades, 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 
it appeares that the first differences, are al- 
most in arithmetical progression, the second 
differences being nearly constant, and almost 
identical. From 1790 to 1820, the second dif- 
ferences were nearly constant, and from 1850 
to 1860 they were nearly constant ; but the sec- 
ond differences of the latter group showed a 
marked increase over the former. Assuming 
the approximate constancy in the latter group 
to continue, we find, by taking the average of 
these differences, what the population would 
have been in 1870 and 1880, had there been no 
war. We find that the population in 1870, 
which actually was 38,558,006, would have been 
41,718,000, a loss of more than 3,000,000. Con- 





OF THE UNITED STATES. 


tinuing under the same law, the population in 
1880 would have been 54,017,000; but making 
the same allowance of deficiency, we obtain for 
1880 a population of 50,858,000. Having now 
each decennial period, it remains to interpolate 
values in harmony by years in each decade. 
This was accomplished by an easily explained 
process on the assumption of second differences 
as before. The following are the results: 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS. 
Years. Population 

. 21,805. 
22'489. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected.—Comébe. 





THE CONNECTION OF MIND AND BODY. 


HE fact that the brain is the organ of mind 

as the eye is the organ of sight, has be- 
come firmly established and is universally: be- 
lieved. The mind is no longer a wanderer, 
without local habitation, but has homes of its 
own, varying in size and importance, in strength 
and durability, according to the organization 
of the individual. The brain consists of a mass 
of convoluted, nervous matter, quite soft and 
exceedingly mobile—it has been described as 
“something like blanc mange,” and about five- 





sixths of its substance is water. Its- minute 
tubes or cells really float in water, thus moving 
with little friction. How the mind acts through 
the brain has not been demonstrated, probably 
will not be in this state of existence ; hereafter 
we may attain to a knowledge of this and sim- 
ilar mysteries. 

The mind is improved or deteriorated by the 
condition of the body, because iis organ, the 
brain, is affected thereby. The Latins ex- 
pressed this in one short phrase, Mens sana in 
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corpore sano, and it is as true now as in Ceesar’s 
day. But do we often know the sound mind 
in the sound body? Who will tell us just 
where sanity ends and insanity begins? What 
test will always apply? We can readily form 
an ideal of perfect bodily health, and can 
readily point out any departure from this model. 
Have we any such ideal.of perfect mentality? 
Can we say, with the same certainty, here dis- 
eased, there not normal? 

Brain increases in size with bodily growth, 
but the mind itself does not grow in proportion 
unless continually and properly exercised, fol- 
lowing the same law as bodily strength and 
vigor, viz., that it gains power and ease of ac- 
tion only by use. Again, bodily exercise car- 
ried to excess by overexertion in play, contin- 
uous labor, or heavy lifting, weakens the phys- 
ical powers and stunts growth. So, also, vio- 
lent mental labor in immature years exacts of 
the sufferer a similar penalty. The mind can 
not be crammed with material which it is not 
strong enough to assimilate any less injurious- 
ly that the body can be so treated. It also 
needs rest between its hours for taking food, 
and it is more than possible that three hours 
feeding ata meal may be too much for mature 
minds, to say nothing of young children’s ca- 
pacity to endure such treatment. If school- 
hours, for children under ten, were limited to 
four hours per diem, they would be healthier, 
happier, and less loth to school confinement. 

Brain growth is cotemporary with bodily 
growth, and should be equally favored; that 
is, furnished with a suitable quantity and qual- 
ity of nourishment, rest, and recreation. 

Time and repetition are obsolutely necessary 
conditions of mind culture. Look at any me- 
chanical operation that a person is learning, 
how many times must the process be repeated 
before any perfect result is obtained. Notice 
the many repetitions of the piano-forte player, 
the “line upon line” of the artist, the con- 
stant chip, chip of the sculptor, the labored 
copying over and over of the writer, and won- 
der no longer that “precept upon precept” is 
required to aid the pupil in establishing that 
rapport between spirit and matter which will 
enable the brain to respond to the call.of the 
mind as instinctively as the fingers respond to 
the musician’s thought. 

Some children of nervous temperament by 
strength of will can concentrate their brain- 
force and learn very rapidly for a time; but this 
knowledge usually fades just as rapidly when 
the impetus is withdrawn; besides, the brain 
is often permanently injured by this course. 





Steady application, with but the stimulus of 
acquiring knowledge and ability to apply the 
knowledge when gained, is far better, for how 
many of those idiosyncrasies, peculiarities, and 
perversions of intellect date their origin from 
undue and improper stimulation of the child- 
ish mind, can never be determined. But that 
too many can be traced to this source is the 
mournful truth. And it is more than probable 
the evil has originated in the misconception of 
the true relation between mind and brain. 

Exercise of any bodily member develops and 
strengthens that member, perhaps making oth- 
ers appear dwindled and defective by contrast. 
The same rule holds with the mental faculties: 
one-sided culture makes one mind seem to be 
all memory ; another is all imagination; a third 
is ail calculation, everything is counted, meas- 
ured, weighed by him, the whole world is but 
a mass of statistics to such a one. Another is 
all tune, to him the ocean’s roar is an anthem, 
the tree’s rustle and murmur as many differ- 
ent songs as the birds sing or the brooklet 
trills; the cararact is an organ peal, and the 
“ music of the spheres” is no figure of speech. 
Still another knows the form of things: the 
glowing masses of cloud are pictures of the 
“Transfiguration” or the golden chariots of 
Elijah; the uncertain moonlight gilds floating 
figures of Seraphim and Cherubim, satyrs and 
graces. Every figure and face shows the germ 
of a grand, heroic image; in every mass of 
marble is plainly discernible the possible Ma- 
donna, the Venus, or Apollo. Though the oth- 
er faculties in such minds may be fairly devel- 
oped, they will seem dwarfed in contrast with 
the one predominant. For this reason extra 
pains should be taken to train the subordinate 
powers in such a mind, that the character may 
be more symmetrical. The dominant faculty 
will find means to grow without much foster- 
ing care. 

Excessive physical labor dulls and deadens 
body and mind, almost crushes out the finer 
and more beautiful traits. Excessive mental 
labor, long continued, rouses the brain to un- 
due action ; it calls up more and more blood to 
give added strength for added labor; then 
part of the body is left without due nourish- 
ment, while the mind seems to soar away to 
grand heights and become indued with new 
and unusual powers; then, suddenly, like an 
unorbed planet, it swings loose from its moor- 
ings and wanders into hopeless chaos. This 
has happened so frequently to some of the 
noblest minds that if our literary men will not 
take warning from them, any caution of ours 
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would be useless, and we forbear “ pointing a 
moral.” 

Whatever mind may be, an outgrowth of 
the body or a thought of God, still its health, 
and in a certain sense its very existence, de- 
pends upon Jaws similar and every way an- 
alogous to those that determine bodily health 
and existence. The mind or spirit of man, de- 
rived at first from the breath of God, is no 
doubt ‘‘ part and parcel” of the Divine Being. 
The mind molds the body after its likeness; 
a slow, moderate intellect has a slow, heavy 
casing; a quick, bright intellect is connected 
with a lithe, elastic tissue; a joyous spirit 
gleams from every line of its accompanying 
countenance, while the peevish, fretful one 
frowns out in every wrinkle, and the calm, 
trusting one sits serene upon a placid brow. 
Hence it seems certain the clay image, man, 
could not have been formed in the “ likeness 
of God” unless the informing spirit that gave 
it vitality was part of the Divine essence. 

But is every new human being an entirely 
distinct, separate creation, or can bodies prop- 
agate spirit—mind ? Why are there corporal, 
family resemblances, and do these bodily like- 
nesses always or generally indicate spiritual 
resemblances? If the mind is a something 
that dwells wholly in the brain, there seems 
no possible solution to these questions. But 
if the mind be a subtle element pervading the 
physical organization more or less completely, 
while having its seat or focus in the brain, 
then there seems a path out of the tangle. 
One person, by practice and determination, 
forces a considerable portion of his brain into 
his legs and feet, becoming thereby a fine 
dancer ; another directs the brain-power to the 
arms and hands with a view to becoming a 
practical musician, and no one has watched 
the hands of an expert pianist without being 
convinced that brain really flashed in every 
finger-tip. The mind, thus pervading every 
tissue and particle of the living organism, is 
communicable from parent to child, and the 
mixed mental traits of the parents form the 
new individual. 

Why, may be asked, do the traits of grand- 
parents and other relations often appear in 
children which were not perceived in the 
parents? Though latent, these traits must 
have existed in the parents, or they could not, 
by any reasonable hypothesis, be born into the 
child. Then, again, many such peculiarities 
of relatives are acquired at an early age by un- 
. conscious imitation or by a known and active 
desire to become like the person imitated, the 





facial expression would follow as a matter of 
course. It would be well worth noting wheth- 
er members of families separated in childhood 
would resemble as closely as those living to- 
gether till grown. The experiment would be 
somewhat difficult, for, fortunately, most fami- 
lies are not so early scattered. This theory of 
inherited mind will account for all those haunt- 
ing and puzzling reminiscences which occur tc 
nearly every one, that what is being done or 
said has happened to them previously, as if in 
a former state of existence; instead, it has 
happened to their parents, and floating ends 
of such impressions have been wrought into 
the mind of the new being. 

The mind is restricted, limited by the body. 
Very rare are those happy combinations of 
mind and bodily texture where the former is 
so dominant as to transcend bodily imperfec- 
tions, and by its superiority and might become 
a power ruling itself and swaying the world; 
such a one men name a genius. 

Mental, as well as physical exercise, should 
be cumulative. If the untrained mind be ap- 
plied to labor that tries its powers to the ut- 
most, and persistently kept at its work, it will 
as surely break down as would the body simi- 
larly treated. We would shudder and cry out 
with horror if we saw young, growing chil- 
dren laden with bodily burdens proportionate 
to the burdens with which they are daily 
laden in our schools. Crowding the memory 
with facts and words imperfectly comprehend- 
ed is like crowding the stomach with quanti- 
ties of rich, strong food which the system is 
powerless to assimilate. 

Many imagine there is no limit to the capaci- 
ties of the mind, that it may go on developing 
and acquiring for an indefinite period; this 
may be in another state of existence, but not 
here. The mind is limited just as truly as the 
body is limited, in the extent and exercise of 
its powers; there are “thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls,” and whoever strives be- 
yond a certain point to attain them is invaria- 
bly crippled or crushed in the attempt. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 


—__+0+- 


Pork AND PowpvErR.—A friend of ours, who 
recently returned from the Black Hills Expedi- 
tion, says he was informed by a missionary 
among the Indians that “ pork and white flour 
were killing off the Indians faster than pow- 
der and bullets would do it.” Yet many of 
our white Christian brethren, who do not, like 
the Indians, live in the open air, and, in the 
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main, live simply, are amazed when we tell 
them that pork is not the best meat, and tends 
to produce all sorts of ‘bilious and scrofulous 
diseases, and that superfine flour is food neither 
for brain nor muscle, that it tends to promote 
biliousness, feverishness, constipation, and oth- 
er forms of ill health. They are amazed, and 
call us fanatics. Still, they complain of ill 


health, take medicine, are dyspeptical, feverish, 
and unhappy, and blame their surroundings, 





their hard work, their brain labor, their con- 
finement, and think they must go to Saratoga 
or Newport for a change and a rest, in order 
to eke out the labors of the year. A plain, sim- 
ple, nutritious diet, according to the laws of 
nature—coarse bread made of wheat ground 
without sifting, with fruits and vegetables, beef 
and mutton—if meat be eaten—are among the 
articles which may be trusted for health, vigor, 
labor, and long life. 


————~+99—__—__ 


REFORMS—EFFECT UPON SOCIETY. 


T is so natural for us to enlarge upon the 
faults and follies of humanity, and to be- 
wail its shortcomings in didactic and solemn 
phrase, that it is refreshing to shift the pic- 
ture occasionally, and take a look at its sun- 
ny side. Let the transforming radiance of 
human charity fall athwart its dark recesses 
and disperse the shadows. The world is 
dark enough of necessity; we want more 
sunshine. We crave it as plants do to grow 
and thrive in. There are rich veins of sym- 
pathy in the great public heart, and it only 
needs some firm aad prudent hand to divert 
them into the properchannels. As it is, they 
make their way into the homes of the poor, 
into mission schools, and into almost an in- 
finite variety of benevolent institutions, And 
they are not always visible. While some 
seek public recognition and approval, others 
flow on through quiet places unseen by most, 
but cheering many a toil-worn heart on their 
way. During the general reign of destitu- 
tion and distress among the unemployed 
poor of Chicago the past winter, many in- 
stances have come to light of the noble work 
of its more favored men and women in the 
way of special relief. And while they re- 
sponded to the bitter cry of want that arose 
from many a home, a special blessing to 
themselves has rested upon their efforts, for 
they have not only come face to face with 
rthe degradation and wretchedness of pover- 
ty, supplemented by its too usual accompan- 
ment, vice, but have realized more vividly 
the causes that set class against class, and 
their tenderest sympathies have been en- 
listed for the innocent victims of ignorance 
and wrong. Women of culture, while seated 
securely upon their pedestal of virtue, breath- 





ing airs of social purity, and daily weaving 
the refined and the beautiful into life’s fab- 
ric, have learned to judge more leniently 
those to whom in many cases no warning 
voice ever ca#me, no blessed home ever in- 
closed in its charmed circle, and opportuni- 
ties for moral, intellectual, and spiritual cul- 
ture shone dimly afar through the contami- 
nating air they breathed. These women ar. 
beginning to reach strong, helpful hands to 
the fallen penitent, and to realize the re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon them in the 
work of reform of every type, and are keenly 
awake to the necessity of action. We admit, 
we affirm, that they often mistake in their 
eager impulsiveness, and that they sometimes 
rush into errors, and stumble where they 
thought to stand firm. But even mistakes in 
the cause of right hre far preferable to slug- 
gish insensibility to existing abuses, a nerve- 
less, moral quiet. To me these things indi- 
cate a persistent groping for more light, an 
unmistakable onward and upward tendency. 
In other words, this wide-spread ferment in 
society means progress. The press helps to 
keep alive the flame of popular enthusiasm, 
and fans it with inspiring cheers or ingenious 
sneers, as the case may be, but always consti- 
tuting a moving panorama of passing events, 
keeping the subject in all its bearings before 
the people. Even the most conservative are 
not wholly unmoved, but catch the pervad- 
ing spirit of the times to a greater or less 
degree. 

When the public mind falls again into its 
ordinary gait, as it will eventually, I think 
that in spite of Macaulay’s sarcastic conclu- 
sion concerning the result of virtue’s periodi- 
cal raids, we shall have gained something. 
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There will be a mass of stubborn truths be- 
fore us in the shape of uncomfortable statis- 
tics, and unanswerable arguments in the 
shape of flesh and blood witnesses to the hor- 
rors of intemperance. Of the permanence of 
the present results of the “‘ Women’s Move- 
ment,” we confess a shadow of doubt; the 
foundation is not laid deep enough. A man 
convinced against his will, is of the same 
opinion still, and this will doubtless appear 
in this instance; but though the framework 
of ‘this new temperance structure is precari- 





ously weak, and subject to every revulsion of 
this breezy popular opinion, it is a begin- 
ning, and will doubtless be followed by oth- 
ers, stronger, more slowly matured, and more 
lasting. And though this wholesale stirring 
up of the most repulsive subjects may bring 
much that is vile and noisome to the surface, 


yet the more rapid the stream of public feel- 
ing and work, the more effectually will it 
bear away its own uncleanness, and, we hope, 
flow on through every haunt of wickedness, 
cleansing and purifying as it goes. 

EDITH LYSLE. 


—_+0e—_—__ 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


CHILLY cold thy breath, December, 
And the North wind’s bitter wail 
Chants, Old Year, in solemn measure, 

O’er thy form so still and pale, 
As we loved thee, so we mourn thee, 
While each feeble, dying breath 
Cometh fainter, fainter, fainter, 
Till the pulse is still in death. 
. List the knell of thy departure, 
Peel on peel from belfry-tower ; 
Close the eyes that ne’er shall waken— 
It is midnight's dreary hour. 
*Twere a heart of stone, not human, 
That could bend above that bier, 
Gaze upon the furrowed features, 
Yet refrain to drop a tear. 
But a stranger bids us greeting, 
In his youthful beauty clad 
With the white robe ofyhis sire: 
“Gentle friends, why look so sad ? 
‘Ts it meet that ye should welcome 
Me with such a doleful face ? 
Whom you mourn is gone forever; 
I have come to take his place, 
“*Come to ask for your allegiance, 
For your sympathy and love, 
That earth’s children live together 
As the angels do above. 





“That ye banish selfish feeling, 
Hatred, malice, envy, strife; 

Help to raise your fallen brother— 
Plant anew the seed of life. 

“Gird the loin and don the armor, 
Have a purpose grand and strong ; 

With your banner truth-emblazoned 
Charge the citadel of wrong. 

“Through the conflict long and weary, 
Never falter, never yield, 

*Till that emblem wave triumphant 
O’ er God’s glorious battle-field. 


“Ah! I see you greatly marvel 
At these words from one so young; 
But each moment hath its mission, 
And m race will soon be run. 
* Only for a little season 
Shall we journey side by side; 
Will ye pledge your lives to duty— 
Will ye stem old error’s tide ? 


“Will ye wrestle with temptation, 
Rolling back his fiery wave ? 
Living, be a worthy freeman— 
Dying, fill an honored grave? 
‘*T will be your daily witness, 
And when chill December's blast 
Lays me low, with joy or sorrow 
‘You shall camly view the past.” 


—_~+0e-__ 


DON CARLOS, AND THE WAR IN SPAIN. 


‘HE bellicose aspirant to the throne of 
Spain, who is styled by his followers 
Charles VIL, and by the world at large Don 
Carlos de Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, is near- 
ly twenty-seven years of age, having been 
born in Austria in March, 1848. He is a stal- 
wart man, about six feet one inch in height. 
His face, while he wears a full beard, is quite 





handsome, as it in great part conceals the 
shape of a rather mean sort of mouth, not at 
all in harmony with his manly physical ap- 
pearance. He is a man easy of access, and 
with few traces of haughtiness. But he is 
rather hot-headed, and very fond of playing 
the part of a prince; that is to say, of lord- 
ing it, in the old fashion of Spanish kings, 
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and of surrounding himself with a large 
number of chamberlains, aid-de-camps, sec- 
retaries, and people who have no other mer- 
it or duty than that of flattering his silly 
pride. His appearance indicates much of 
boyish emulation, dash, and brilliancy, with- 
out, however, a basis of strength and com- 
prehensive discernment. We do not like his 
nose; it, if anything in his countenance, in- 
dicates that sensual element which has so 
much blurred the history of the Bourbons. 
He married Dofia Margarita, Princess of 
Parma, in February, 





Treaty confirmed the will of Charles IL, al- 
lowing Philip, of Anjou, to occupy the throne 
on condition of his renouncing all claims to 
the French crown. The succession to Philip 
was also limited to male heirs. 

On the death of Philip V., Ferdinand VI. 
succeeded him; then followed Charles IIL, 
and then Charles IV. In 1788 Charles IV. 
abdicated in favor of Ferdinand VII. In 
1833 this king, a weak tool, died. A deed 
was produced alleged to be his, by which Is- 
abella, his eldest daughter by a second wife, 





1867, and has two 
daughters and a son, 
the eldest, Infanta 
Blanca, being five 
years old, and the 
youngest, Infanta El- 
vira, two years; the 
son, Infante Jaime- 
Charles, was born 
on the 27th of June, 
1870. 

Dofia Margarita 
has the reputation 
of being a very clev- 
er woman; she is 
the stronger “ ves- 
sel” of the two, it is 
said, and with fair 
hair and blue eyes, 
looks much like a 
German or an En- 
glish middle - class 





g Christina, was nom- 
° inated the succes- 
sor to the throne. 


Charles V., brother 
of Ferdinand VIL, 
and rightful claim- 
ant of the throne, 
was forced to flee 
the country, leaving 
Christina in posses- 
sion. 

The younger bro- 
ther of Ferdinand 
VII. refused to rec- 
ognize the validity 
of the will by which 
the Salic law was 
set aside, and insti- 
tuted that series of 
wars which has 
brought so much 
misery upon Spain. 
In 1839 Charles V., 








lady. A year older, 
richer than her hus- @3 
band, better educat- > 


ed, and of a more settled turn of mind, she 
exercises great influence over Don Carlos. 
Don Carlos is a Bourbon by blood, and has 
for a further warrant for his claim to the 
Spanish throne the will of Charles II. of 
Spain, who died in 1700, and the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Charles II. died without issue, and 
bequeathed his crown to Philip V., Duke of 
Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV. of 
France, Out of the national discord excit- 
ed by that will, arose the great war of the 
Spanish succession, which lasted twelve years 
and cost the nations of Europe vast expendi- 
tures in money and men, and finally was set- 
tled by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. That 





otherwise known as 
° Don Carlos at that 
q time, returned to 


France in despair, and dying in 1855, left 
two sons, Carlos and Juan, the former of 
whom called himself Charles VI., died 
childless. Don Juan, inheriting his broth- 
er’s rights, renounced them in 1868 in favor 
of his son, the Duke of Madrid, the pres- 
ent Don Carlos, whose first political act was 
the issue of a proclamation to his party, 
convoking them to a congress in London, 
whence was organized the insurrection which 
terminated so unfortunately in the disasters 
of Orosoquieta. 

Since that time he has been operating in 
his half barbarous warfare, finding his ad- 
herents almost solely among the poor, bigot- 
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ed people of the northern provinces of Spain, 
and where the rugged character of the coun- 
try affords him no little shelter against the 
forces of the republic. 

Were it not for the embarrassments which 
the Madrid government have labored under 
from the time the republic was proclaimed, 
the disorders, political and social, which 





have prevailed almost everywhere, the Cuban 
insurrection, and the occasional disaffection 
of leading officials themselves, it is certain 
that the Carlist movement would have been 


suppressed months ago. As matters are, the 
prospect is unfavorable to Don Carlos, and, 
ere long, his pretensions may be left without 
an armed support, as they should have been 
long ago. 


—— +06 — 


AIR, 


FIRST glance at the words heading 

this article will probably excite won- 

der in the mind of the reader as to what pos- 
sible relation they can sustain toward each 
other. In our daily converse, what has air to 
do with emphatic words, and what has em- 
phasis to do with etiquette? Yet we hope to 
show that the ties of relationship are very 
close ,not only in the prosaic and practical 
uses of speech, but in the amenities of social 
interchange. The pleasures of life are certain- 
ly enhanced by the agreeable formalities of 
daily intercourse, for politeness is but a deli- 
cate rocognition of the self-respect of every 
individual. Therefore, may we not discuss 
etiquette as among the “inalienable rights” 
which are ours in virtue of our individual 
existence? And, as the properties of the 
whole are determined by the properties of 
the units of which it is composed, we shall 
discuss air and emphasis as components of 
etiquette in speech, and show, if possible, 
how, in the aggregate, they consciously or un- 
consciously affect our health and happiness. 
The chemical relations of oxygen to the hu- 
man system have been long understood ; but 
the relation of this effete of air—carbon and 
nitrogen gases—as a motive power for the 
production of speech, and its application to 
the esthetics of language, have received com- 
paratively but little attention. We have 
been taught to dread this fearful carbon that 
human beings throw off, which vitiates the 
‘atmosphere. The incarceration of men in 
the “black hole” at Calcutta, who were 
forced to poison each other by this gas, has 
deeply impressed the minds of youthful read- 
ers. Charcoal fires and ill-ventilated rooms 
suggest unpleasant sensations of suffocation ; 
but the uses as well as the abuses of even 


EMPHASIS, 





AND ETIQUETTE. 


gases should be understood. As a motive 
power for the production of the useful and 
beautiful arts of conversation and singing, 
carbon is all-important, and one of the safest 
of gases. 

Breath is essential to life, for by it man 
became “a living soul,” and the fullness of 
life is in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of air we breathe. If we take but 
little—if our breath is short and infrequent 
—we gain but little vitality; if we take full 
respiration, we obtain buoyant life and 
health. Corresponding results are apparent 
in the human voice. A half inflation of the 
lungs gives us but a small amount of motive 
power for our vocal instrument, and under 
such circumstgnces it can play, at best, but 
feeble, uncertain tones. Frequent inspira- 
tion, at proper intervals and in proper quan- 
tities, is of material constquence to public 
speakers, if they desire their audiences to be 
at ease, and wish to become a success in 
their profession. Many persons of great tal- 
ent fail in this department from no other 
cause than simple disregard of this observ- 
ance. There is nothing which so tries the 
endurance of an audience as a speaker talk- 
ing upon an almost exhausted stock of air-— 
completing sentences that seem to drain all 
the vital forces. Let a person of nervous and 
sympathetic temperament be obliged to lis- 
ten to a voluble talker whose chest is pinched, 
and who takes breath as seldom as possible, 
and when compelled to inhale this life-giv- 
ing element, does so with a spasmodic gasp, 
as though it were a waste of time to breathe 
at all, at the end of an hour the listener will 
either have a nervous headache or feel too 
exhausted to sit up, and both parties may re- 
main in ignorance of the cause that produced 
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the unhappy result. If taking air in this 
case is not a matter of etiquette, it at least 
would be humanitarian. 

“ Hold up your head, speak loud and plain, 
and mind your stops,” were the concise di- 
rections given to the youthful student of fifty 
years ago, engaged in the daily exercise of 
reading. The venerated pedagogue of those 
days taught us a good lesson in these few 
words. It is claimed that punctuation points 
are used in the construction of a grammati- 
cal composition to mark the sense rather than 
the rhetoric. But their function is two-fold. 
In oral reading, pauses should become land- 
marks, not only for guiding the mind to catch 
the sense, as it is developed by clauses and 
sentences, but as little stations where the ex- 
hausted stock of breath can be replenished ; 
for without breath we can not speak “loud 
and plain.” Thus “ minding our stops” be- 
comes a matter of extreme importance, and 
is altogether essential to good and correct 
reading and speaking. Through ignorance 
or carelessness, however, they are so seldom 
observed in either function that we might al- 
most conclude the fact had never entered 
people’s heads that they serve any use, either 
for the eye or the voice. While we do not 
intend to enter into an explanation of the 
physiology of the voice, or of the method of 
respiration that yields the most: favorable 
results, the matter has been touched upon to 
show the chain of relationship between air 
and emphasis. 

Empuasis in reading and speaking, it is 
well known, consists in giving stress to par- 
ticular words in a sentence, thereby making 
them more prominent than other words. In 
this position they become indices of the 
sense. In a certain degree, emphasis in read- 
ing is correlative to punctuation points in 
writing, which will be shown as we proceed. 
To give this increased force or stress to par- 
ticular words requires an additional amount 
of our motive power. And we must have 
some knowledge as to when the proper op- 
portunity has arrived that we can take breath. 
Happily, in ordinary reading, the pauses af- 
ford the opportunity. 

To illustrate how clearly allied are punc- 
tuation and emphasis, we will select an ex- 
ample often quoted to show the necessity of 
“minding our pauses.” “A man, having 





gone to sea, his wife desires the prayers of 
the church.” The venerable clergyman who 


| intended to announce this fact to the congre- 


gation, had the same idea about pauses that 
many people have in regard to emphatic 
words, namely, that they are a matter of taste 
or convenience. His idea of a proper time 
to pause was when he could proceed no fur- 
ther without taking breath. Therefore he 
read, without regard to sense, until his breath 
was exhausted, the pauses occurring during 
the process of inhalation. Consequently the 
congregation was astonished by the follow- 
ing intelligence: “ A man having gone to see 
his wife—desires the prayers of the church.” 
This is by no means an exceptional case. It 
is quite too common among many of our pub- 
lic speakers. And, although the habit does 
not always hit upon a subject allowing such 
a ludicrous rendering, it quite as effectually 
misleads the understanding of the hearer as 
to the real meaning to be conveyed. Indeed, 
in all cases emphasis is entirely dependent 
upon a proper management of respiration. 
In the example quoted the unfortunate re- 
moval of the pause—which should occur 
after the noun sea—and the placing it acter 
the distressed wife, where it does not belong, 
robbed sea of its legitimate sense, and it be- 


‘came to the ear of the listener averb. While 


the pause following the noun wife rendered 
it emphatic, and she became the conspicuous 
object of danger to the man who was in need 
of the prayers of the church, which certainly 
made quite ‘a change in the situation of af- 
fairs. One thing, however, consoles us in 
this particular case, which is that the man 
was the recipient of the prayers of the church 
all the same, whether his danger arose from 
tempest at sea or “tempest in a tea-pot.” The 
proper stress would be given by making all 
the nouns slightly emphatic, with the breath- 
pause occurring after each, thus: A man— 
having gone to sea—his wife—desires the 
prayers—of the church. Therefore let us 
bear in mind that in “ minding our stops” 
we stop for something, and should not pro-— 
ceed without it; that for which we stop is 
breath. 

The above manner of reading and speaking 
until the breath is exhausted is altogether 
different from the solemn style, so frequently 
adopted by clergymen, which consists of uni- 
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form falling cadences of voice in the middle 
as well as at the end of every sentence. This 
style of speaking will throw an audience into 
the gapes or soothe them into somnolency, 
but it does not tax or drain the vitality of 
the listeners, It is sufficiently annoying, 
however, to feel obliged to connect seemingly 
finished sentences when one can with the ut- 
most difficulty keep awake. For when the 
falling cadence occurs, the impression is that 
the sense is complete—the sentence finished. 

Perhaps there is no element of speech 
whose place is so difficult to determine and 
bring within the pale of fixed rules as that 
of emphasis. The particular words in a 
composition that shall receive prominence by 
force or loudness of voice is a matter that 
most persons consider should be left for the 
taste of the individual who reads to decide. 
It is argued that it givesa pleasing variety 
to listen to the different conceptions thus 
given of an author’s meaning. People who 
ignore rules and accept the sovereignty of 
taste, forget that taste would lose its signifi- 
cance, or at least become very bad taste, if 
it should fail to translate an author's senti- 
ment correctly. Emphasis is something or it 
is nothing. If it has not a definite purpose 
it should be discarded. If it means anything 
it has a legitimate position, and is amenable 
to fixed rules. 

But who is to decide this matter? Is not 
one person of good understanding as sound 
authority as another? To the first questien 
we would reply, nature is to decide. To the 
second, the best authority is the person who 
has studied to discover how nature actually 
reveals herself, and has learned her fixed laws 
in the matter. People in earnest, animated 
conversation or discussion, in answering or 
asking questions, always place the emphasis 
on the proper word, and would not fail in 
rendering their own written ideas correctly 
but that they have been taught reading by 
those who were ignorant of the fact that na- 
ture has invariable laws of expression. 

To disprove the possibility of determining 
a true emphasis, we frequently hear cited the 
words of Julia to Clifford, in the Hunch- 
back. “Clifford, why don’t you speak to 
me?” There are just seven words in this 
sentence, and it is maintained that it'can be 
rendered in seven different ways, so that the 





emphasis shall occur on a different word each 
time, and yet each make the sense. Under 
seven different conditions, we respond, possi- 
bly they might; but to express Julia’s ques- 
tion, only two words can become emphatic. 
“ Clifford, why don’t you speak to me?” 
The name of the person addressed would re- 
ceive stress in obedience to a law of etiquette 
which all obey when calling each other by 
name, as we would say Mr. Thompson, are 
you well? The word “speak” in Julia’s 
question takes stress from the fact that Clif- 
ford was silent, and as a mark of surprise 
that he is thus silent, the question is put— 
“Why don’t you speak tome?” If the ques- 
tion were a repeated one from the continued 
silence of Clifford, giving evidence that he 
had some reason for not speaking, then the 
word “why” would take prominence, as de- 
manding the reason—‘ Clifford, why don’t 
you speak to me?” There are phases of hu- 
mor that Julia might have exhibited where- 
by the emphasis could with propriety be 
transferred to other words; but such, under 
the circumstances, could not have been the 
case. She was filled with the passion of con- 
trition that was pleading for him to speak. 
It was no pettish impulse to chide him with 
neglect that prompted the words. That she 
chose to lay bare her heart that he might see 
her suffering is evident from what follows. 
Clifford’s reply is, “I trust you’re happy.” 

CourTEsy requires that all proper names, 
when introduced for the first time, whether 
in reading or speaking, should receive em- 
phasis. As, “ Among the ladies present were 
Mrs. Thompson, from Boston ; the lovely Miss 
Benton atid sister, and the accomplished wife 
of Mr. Sherwood.” And the same law ob- 
tains in regard to the names of subjects when 
first introduced. “ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
subject of our discourse is The Natural His- 
tory of Animals.” The same law must be 
observed in presenting people to each other; 
and further, when several names are spoken 
in succession, each must receive stress, and 
must not be pronounced with the same pitch 
of voice or in the same breath. 

The folly of disregarding these laws will 
be apparent if we attempt to present a num- 
ber of persons, speaking all their names in 
one breath and on exactly the same pitch of 
voice. As, Mrs. Bostwick Mr. Bostwick 
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Mr. Sumner Mr. Ramsey. Nothing could be 
more disrespectful. Any person who will 
practice speaking a few names in both ways: 
first in the same tone, and then each name 
on different pitches, will readily see that 
here is a law founded in the nature of 
things, and to neglect ‘or disobey it would 
be inexcusable. After this formal introduc- 
tion of nouns has taken place, on their re- 
currence, as a general rule, they do not receive 
such marked prominence ; but their acts and 
qualities are next in order to be distin- 
guished. 

It is in better taste, as it savors less of 
bombast aud sycophancy, for speakers and 
writers to announce names before dwelling 
upon their attributes. There are prefixes, 
however, which courtesy demands should be 
impressively given: as, His Excellency—The 
Honorable—The Reverend Professor, etc. 
And yet there exist continuous violations of 
these simple rules by public speakers, both 
on the platform and in the pulpit. 

It is not generally known that two em- 
phatic words following%each other in the 





same clause or sentence can not be uttered 
roundly and musically without an inhalation 
of breath between them—that modulation, 
force, and delicacy of expression can not be 
achieved without a full stock of air in the 
lungs; and to most persons this may seem a 
matter too trivial for attention. 

But when we consider what a marvelous 
medium the human voice is, how slight the 
shades of inflection which convey opposite 
meanings, and how far-reaching in domestie 
and social relations are the results, it will be 
well for us to heed and to know what we are 
doing. We can not speak without making 
an impression of some kind. Shall it be for 
good or forevil? Shall our words give pleas- 
ure or pain? It certainly is not kind or polite 
to distract our friends with a hard, monoton- 
ous clang of words, robbed of all modulation 
and variety of emphasis. We should, at least, 
keep our wonderful musical instrument in 
tune, and always bear in mind that with its 
bellows only half filled with air it can not 
produce full, round, harmonious tones. 

L, M. BRONSON. 
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SLavE of the will! the skilled artificer! 
Tool of the brain! without thee all is naught! 
The plow would stop, the marble sleep un-’ 
wrought, < 
Empty the easel. Not again would stir 
Earth’s mighty wheel; no power be given to 
thought; ‘ 
Horrors would change the seas to solitudes, 
Cities and harvests vanish into woods. 





Shaper of learning’s torch, what wonder dwells 

In this small map of muscles! delicate spells 
In even the thumb’s ball, in the finger’s ends 
Each little sinew, every joint that bends 

Is full of fate. Now waves the peaceful tree, 
And now the grand ship volleyed lightning 

sends, 
Or civilization wafts to earth’s remotest sea. 
ALFRED B. STREET. 


—_+ 0“ 


MAKING A GOOD HEAD. 


be: is possible that Phrenology may some- 
times do harm because young men are 
led to believe that, having small heads, their 
intellectual faculties are deficient, and there- 
fore there is no use for them to try to rise in 
the world. 

It is generally taken for granted that no 
young man has a chance to become distin- 
guished unless all his intellectual organs are 
well developed at birth, and no account 
whatever is made of latent powers, faculties, 





or predispositions. They who have observed 
closely this, in any one generation, have notic- 
ed that men with well-developed heads were 
often unfortunate. Everything was learned 
quickly, distinction came almost unsought, 
and yet, after a time, it was seen that such 
failed to compete with others who commenced 
much later, and who seemed to progress more 
slowly. Often they failed for want of sound 
moral conviction, and then it began to be 
seen that their faculties, thougi: resplendent, 
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were without “ sharp edge.” The foundation 
of good sense, of acute understanding, and 
of broad culture is in moral conviction; and 
moral conviction ‘seems to arise from the 
overcoming of difficulties. During the last 
few years we have seen many talented men 
who were prosperous, who had hosts of 
friends, and who were widely esteemed, and 
yet have sunk, for want of faith in common 
honesty, to raise no more. 

The world wonders at their misfortunes, 
but their misfortunes lay in their being too 
well born and in having too many advan- 
tages. 

On the contrary, a young man may have 
an inferior head, and be poor and oppressed, 
and the world may seem to have no place for 
him, and yet, if he resolutely set himself to 
work, all deficiences may be supplied, and he 
may rise to wealth and fame. The majority of 
successful men, who have been of service to 
mankind, were not, when young, remarkable 
for ability; many were so dull that they 
could scarcely understand arithmetic and 
grammar, and whatever they learned was ac- 
quired by slow and most painful application. 
Of course they were subjects of ridicule on 
the part of: average bright young persons; 
and thousands must have sunk beneath the 
general verdict that they were dull, and 
thenceforth they plodded this life as third 
or fourth rate men. 

All such young men need to understand 
that their fate is in their own hands, and 
that they ought to be made to realize that if 
they acquire knowledge with the greatest 
difficulty they do thereby acquire strength, 
which, so far as it goes, is invaluable, because 
with it they will be able to take another 
step forward, though still with difficulty, 
and in so doing more strength is acquired ; 
and if this course is steadily pursued, year 
after year, they will finally pass the forward 
associates of their youth. 

It is of the utmost importance while this 
process is going forward that Conscientious- 
ness should be cultivated and that what- 
ever is useful to mankind, weak, blind, and 
distressed, shall be accepted and acted upon 
always. This is not at all necessary to 
operate on a large scale, rather seek a humble 
station; but it is necessary that one should 
do the best he possibly can, as Burns says: 





“Who does the best he can 
Will whiles do mair,”’ 
and this idea should be accepted in the motto 
of life. 

It may now positively be stated that if 
this course is pursued steadily for a number 
of years, the head .formerly small and defi- 
cient, both in intellectual and moral quali- 
ties, will change and grow so as to give out- 
ward expression of the mind within. Thus 
one will be indebted only to himself for a 
fine head, and he will possess the great advan- 
tage of containing within himself the ad- 
mirable powers and qualities which those 
better born are supposed to have. What in 
other cases has required the efforts of past 
generations, but which comes with diminished 
power, as light is weaker the further it is 
thrown, he will possess as a result of his 
own efforts, and which has superior power 
because he has concentrated the whole into 
a single life. 

It is not intended to be said that all young 
men can rise in this way, but only such as 
have an ardent desire, and who have a 
natural “ genius for hard work.” There are 
families not sufficiently advanced to give 
their youth the required ambition, and these 
are not all likely to read this article, nor in 
any manner tosbe influenced by it. They are 
out of the question. But there are thousands 
of young men, belonging to good common 
families, who have the proper material lying 
latent within them, who have both a relig- 
ious education and a hereditary religion, who 
only need to be encouraged to enter upon a 
course of culture which will lead them to be 
great and good men. A few of these by acci- 
dent, or, perhaps, by an impulse from Pro- 
vidence, will be led into a course of perse- 
verance and excellence, but there is no reason 
why all may not become great, some in one 
way, some in another, as they follow out their 
natural bent. This is a wide subject, and 
much space is required to treat in detail ; but 
it is sufficient to say at this time that if a 
young man, conscious of having a poor head, 
wishes to have a good one, he can go to 
work ina life work to make for himself a 
beautiful, symmetrical, intellectual, and reli- 
gious head, which will be admired by the 
world and will be a blessing to the world. 

N. C..M. 
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ONE FLIGHT. 


I wisHED for the wings of a bird to fly 
Into the blue heights of the sky. 


Sudden I sprang from the scented grass ; 
I saw tall trees like flower stalks pass. 


The clouds above me greater grew 
That had scarcely before obscured the blue. 


Then lost I seemed in a great gray mist, 
No sight to look to, no sound to list. 


Up and up, till the wide, wide sky 
Burst like an ocean on my eye. 

I stayed my flying and hung a-poise; 
No echo reached me of earthly noise. 


I hung o’er the head of the cloud below, 
Soft as a hill-top heaped with snow. 


I gazed on the blue heights over me, 
And felt for a moment I was free. 


I was free to fly where I could in space; 
My thoughts were free from the world’s face. 


A moment the thought of freedom won 
Thrilled me; I turned to greet the sun. 


Ah! like a red ball he lay 
Hard at the henceward gates of day. 


E’en as I gazed the portals ope’d, 
And fainter and fainter the great rays sloped. 





He was gone, and a fear came ovér me, 
I thought no more of the joy to be free. 


But I thought of the night, of the dark and chill, 
Of the long, slow hours, the voiceless still. 


Above was the desert sky unknown, 
Below cloud seas; here was I alone. 


Lonely 1 felt, as when children wake 
In the night, and cry for the terror’s sake. 


And I cared no more for the wings to be free, 
So that the dear earth I might see. 


Downward, downward now closed the cloud, 
Glimmering and chill 98 a dead man’s shroud. 


An hourora moment? Lo, the earth lay bare, 
In the white moon’s rising radiance fair. 


A world of shadows, with nothing clear, 
A world of darkness, but oh! how dear! 


Downward, downward the moon on the vane 
Gleams bright, lo! alight in the window-pane. 


I touched the ground, its scent I knew ” 
I kissed each grass—bent damp with dew. 


My wings were gone, I was free no more; 
But gone were the vain wishes felt before. 


And I knelt, while my thanks went up to God, 
For the love that binds man to the sod, 





SUCCESSFUL AOTHORSHIP. 


T is a constantly-agitating question with 
those public writers who are obliged to 
live by the pen—What can I write that will 
be equally subservient to the public good and 
acceptable to popular favor? And it is an 
important question—pecuniarily, physically, 
morally, and in whatever way we may view 
it. 

Only the very few have been highly favor- 
ed in any respect, while the many writers 
have been temporarily gratified with now and 
then a bubble that bursts as soon as it is 
blown. To give an individual opinion, we 
do not think that any have been successful 
by imitating those favored few, merely be- 
cause they met with success. There must be 
& genuine sympathy felt for their emotional 
method, or their methodical reasoning, be- 
fore we can make our individual pen follow 
their peculiar traces. We must be in love 
with our theme to be eloquent in our dis- 
posal of it; and the method must be our 





own—natural, not constrained—or there is 
no possibility of success. ; 

Writing for the press, with pecuniary mo- 
tives thajgre primary, may be called a legit- 
imate bugjpess; but whoever places lis 
theme secondary to its popular acceptibil- 
ity, is sure to carry his heart in his purse, 
or with his ambition; and his essay will be 
a hollow, hungry, famishing thing for him 
to send “a-begging,” and he may be sure it 
will come in, empty-handed. 

If a lady admires the particular beauty of 
an ornamental piece of workmanship, which 
she sees in a shop-window, or in another 
lady’s parlor or work-basket, it is.a very nat- 
ural thing for her to conceive the idea of pro- 
ducing a similar article by her own handi- 
work. She goes home meditating upon the 
material requirements, not forgetting that 
the skill of her fingers and the delineative 
imagery of her béauty-loving mind will be 
taxed to the uttermost in the successful com- 
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pletion of the exquisite undertaking. She 
feels that a success would be cheaply bought 
at any price, if she could be sure of it at all. 

More than half the charm of the admired 
article lies in the workmanship —in the pa- 
tience of perseverance, in the superior abil- 
ity and the cultured taste that speak through 
the production, It is the inaudible voice of 
genius that she has felt—not heard; itis the 
unwritten harmony of color and combination 
that has thrilled a sense lying far back of the 
seeing eye; it is this blind power to will “a 
thing of beauty” into existence, that she 
covets; and it is not the merely fashionable 
ornament of artistic beauty which may be 
bought for a vulgar money price, that calls 
forth her delight ; for of the thing, itself, she 
might grow weary in a week, to be enamored 
of something else; but of the art she might 
never tire, never grow dissatisfied. For this 
reason a spurious imitation would never be 
quite satisfactory to her, even though the 
artifice could not be surely detected. 

The bare question whether “ genuine” or 
“spurious” is tantalizing, and the vexed 
question unpopularizes its subject. It is 
gratifying a low ambition to “palm off” 
trifling things for the equivalents of valu- 
ables. 
to possess an availability more prompt and 
effective to some low purpose than a superior 
article is to a superior purpose, that kind of 
advantage will not justify an equal money 
value—that is, if “progress” is the law. 
And he who, because he can not sell a good 
article at quick sale and fair profit, must 
need to fill his purse by inferior manufacture 
and consequent vulgar profit of such articles 
at immediate sale, is like a partisan who has 
been bought over by the other side to fight 
himself and his party. He gives a vote for 
the “smarter” principle against the slower, 
better, and more enduring. He is bound to 
ride the winning steed, even to destruction. 
Such ambition is odious, in a political view ; 
it should be uprooted wherever it is found. 

Editors, and more especially publishers, 
of periodicals generally, cater to popular 
taste, as they think, by providing consumers 
with neutrally conservative, mental edibles. 
They are very much afraid to set substantial 
dishes upon the public table, lest the deli- 
cate should sneer, and poor dyspeptics make 


Even admitting the selling “thing” 





wry faces, because they can not “ bolt” the 
whole. The consequence of this is that the 
people, when they have waded through the 
several courses, are heard grumbling “ rather 
lean picking,” “hash, warmed over,” “ dry 
baker’s bread,” and “cold slops!” For 
fear of displeasing a few, the caterers fail to 
produce real, hearty pleasure for any. 

When our magazines were sent from the 
publishing offices “uncut,” no matter how 
“popular” or “ successful,” in the majority 
of homes—with the exceptions of a few 
pages—the leaves remained “ uncut.” Thus, 
we see, it is not always the contents of the 
periodical that win popularity ; and we may 
safely infer that it is, generally, the influen- 
tial opinion of the influential reader that 
makes it much sought after. Much observa- 
tion will strengthen this opinion. 

Stopping with some friends a few weeks 
ago, I found among their books and reading 
matter nearly two volumes of Scribner's 
Monthly. Having previously read only a few 
numbers of those two year’s issues, I thought 
I would look them over to see what was the 
general appearance of the volumes at that 
time; but, to my surprise, as I supposed my 
friends were just the ones to appreciate 
Seribner’s, nearly all the pages were inacces- 
sible to me, because uncut. This is but one 
example, yet I might give many similar, oi 
the Atlantic, and others, of which not a 
single number has been cut from cover to 
cover. Poetry, travels, science, morals, relig- 
ion, criticisms, and miscellaneous articles 
sealed up in those folded leaves! What an‘ 
array of “brains” to waste on the “attic” 
air! 

Not overlooking the salutary influence of 
that little invention that now enables pub- 
lishers to send us neatly cut pages of litera- 
ture, so that we inadvertently begin to read 
that which we are glad to continue—-still 
more important is the disabusing of one’s 
mind of the idea that he can make himself 
popular, and thus successful, by adopting 
other persons’ manners and modes of dress, 
for his altogether different individuality. 

Henry Ward Beecher, with an immense 
variety of character, is Henry Ward Beecher, 
through and through. Chapin is, as he 
should be, Chapin “unabridged.” Fanny 
Fern was obliged to write as Fanny Fern 
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saucily dictated, or there would have been 
“a house divided against itself.” Her ex- 
pressions and ideas were natural, spontane- 
ous, and frank; and her solicitous relatives 
and friends could not check or despoil them 
of their freshness. If there is one quality 
possessed by these popular writers and 
speakers that we would single out as more 
worthy of emulation and imitation, it is 
their devotion to the cause which they es- 
poused. These, and their little “charmed 
success-circle,” have been willing servants 
of their convictions. They have cared little 
for the seeming, much for the reality. And 
thus have they made themselves, in their re- 
spective ways, our public benefactors ; while, 
at the same time, they have reaped “ gold- 
en” harvests for their own delightful re- 
ward. ROSINE KNIGHT. 


———_ +0 
CHINESE IDEAS ABOUT DEATH. 


N point with the article entitled “Death 
Without Pain” in another part of this 
number, is the following by an English writer : 
The Chinese are almost indifferent to the phe- 
nomenon of dissolution, and frequently com- 
pass their own end when life becomes weari- 
some. A wife sometimes elects to follow her 
husband on the star-lit road of death; and par- 
ents will destroy their offspring in times of 
famine and great distress, rather than allow 
them to suffer. Still more remarkable is the 
custom of selling their lives in order that they 
may purchase the superior advantage of obse- 
quies, which are considered to insure the body 
in safety for the future resurrection. A wealthy 
man condemed to death will arrange with his 
jailer to buy him a substitute for a certain sum 
of money, to be spent upon the poor wretch’s in- 
terment and preservation of his body. Should 
he have parents, so much is usually paid to 
them in compensation for their son’s life. 
Chinamen invariably help to support their par- 
ents ; filial respect and devotion is the great 
Chinese virtue and religious precept, in which 
they rarely fail. Regarding death asinevitable, 
he makes the best of a bad bargain, and cunning- 
ly and comically gets paid fordying. The whole- 
sale destruction of life in this country is great- 
ly the result of indifference. Hence the massa- 
cre of Europeans, so terrible to us, seems to 
them a matter of little moment, and they can 
not comprehend why we should make a fuss 
aboutit. They regard our indignant protesta- 





tion very much as we might treat our irate neigh- 
bor whose dog we had shot. “ Well, well, be 
pacified ; if it was such a favorite, I am sorry; 
but it is only a dog and there are plenty more. 
How much do you want to be paid for it?” 
“You English think so much of a life,” argues 
the Chinese ; “ have you not plenty of people at 
home?” Death in China is awarded as the 
punishment for the most trivial offenses, and 
frequently for none at all, except being in some- 
body’s way. A story was told me asa fact that 
during a visit of one of our royal princes, a theft 
was committed of a watch or chain belonging 
to the royal guest. The unfortunate attend- 
ant was caught with the property upon him, 
and, without further ceremony, his head was 
chopped off. The mandarin in attendance im- 
mediately announced the tidings to the Prince 
as a delicate attention, showing how devoted he 
was in his service. To his astonishment the 
Prince expressed his great regret that the man’s 
head had been taken off. “ Your Highness,” 
cried the obsequious mandarin, bowing to the 
ground, ‘‘ it shall immediately be put on again!” 
so little did he understand that the regret. was 
for the life taken and not the severed head. In 
times of insurrection or famine, the mowing 
down of human life like corn-stalks at harvest 
time, is appalling to European ideas. I must 
confess to a nervous shuddering when I stood 
upon the execution-ground at Canton—a nar- 
row lane or Potter’s field—where so many 
hundreds had been butched per diem during 
weeks together, the executioner requiring the 
aid of two smiths to sharpen his swords, for 
many of the wretched victims were not allowed 
to be destroyed at one fell swoop, but were 
sentenced to be “ hacked to pieces” by twenty 
to fifty blows. I was informed by a European 
who had traveled much and seen most of the 
frightful sides of life, that witnessing Chinese 
executions was more than his iron nerves could 
stand; and in some of the details which he was 
narrating, I was obliged to beg him to desist. 
And yet he said there was nothing solemn 
about it, and the spectators looked on amused. 
It was the horrible and grotesque combined. 
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How to Get ALONG IN THE WoRLD.— 
Don’t stop to tell stories in business hours. 

If you have a place of business, he found 
there when wanted. 

No man can get rich by sitting around the 
stores and saloons. 

Never “fool in business matters.” 
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A man of honor respects his word as he 
does his bond. 

Help others when you can, but never give 
what you can not afford to, simply because 
it is fashionable. 

Learn to say No. No necessity of snapping 
it out dog-fashion, but say-it firmly and re- 
spectfully. 





Use your own brains rather than those of 


others. 
Do not snuff, smoke, or chew tobacco. 


Avoid all alcoholic stimulants. 
Learn to think and act for yourself. 
Young men! commit this to memory, and 


if there be any folly in the argument, let us’ 


know. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


VERY BODY likes something new. We 
read about 
“Putting on the new man,” 

which we suppose means being renewed, or 
coming up out of the lower into the higher 
life—out of the merely animal into the men- 
tal and spiritual; out of the bud of child- 
hood into the blossom and fruitage of ma- 
ture manhood. 

We always welcome anything new, even a 
new moon, a new- day, week, month, or year. 
So, also, a new birth, with its mysterious, 
helpless simplicity, and its mighty possibili- 
ties! We always welcome the recurring sea- 
sons—winter, spring, summer, and the glor- 
ious autumn, with its rich stores of grass, 
grain, and luscious fruits. We like new men, 
who are believed to be intelligent, temperate, 
capable, and honest, in the places of slippery, 
tricky, dissipated, dishonored, and dishonest 
politicians, 

We like new discoveries, in new countries ; 
we like new books, by new authors; and we 
all like new suits, of new garments; so, also, 
new dwellings, new furniture, and new-found 
prospects, hopes, and joys; and, would it be 
believed, there are those who look with 
eagerness for new numbers of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL! Verily, we are among 





the number who like new things, new events, 
and the ever-new present life, with the prom- 
ises of the life of everlasting newness in the 
life to come. 

New phrenologists have entered the field. 


| As we write, our annual class is in session, 


receiving practical instruction to qualify them 
for lecturing, teaching classes, and delineat- 
ing character on scientific principles. The 
good work progresses satisfactorily. 

New openings for phrenologists in other 
lands, as well as in our own, are being made 
through our numerous publications. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Indias, China, Japan, 
and Africa, to all of which we send books 
and JouRNALS, are calling for practical phre- 
nologists. Who will go thither and reap the 
harvests which await the reapers and de- 
lineators of character ? 

Notwithstanding the crippled condition 
of trade and commerce caused by the panic, 
our business has been greater the past than 
the previous year. Present prospects are ex- 
cellent for 1875. We shall exert ourselves to 
earn increased success. 

The cry of “delusion, materialism, fatal- 
ism, infidelity,” no longer prevents intelli- 
gent persons from seeking to learn the truths 
of mental science as revealed in the human 
head, face, and body. Clergymen, editors, 
teachers, physicians, legislators, and states- 
men not only study, but apply the doctrines 
of mental science to all the interests of hu- 
man growth and development. 

Young men and young women—and those 
not so young—are fitting themselves to teach 
and practice this man-improving science; 
material aid is furnished them, when neces- 
sary, to pursue their studies; and the time is 
not distant when a large and able corps 
of lecturers and examiners will displace the 
ignorant and the mercenary self-styled “ pro- 
fessors” now in the field. 

True Phrenology opens the eyes of the 
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HOW TO CATCH MEN. 





mentally blind, and enables them to see that 
which is new and ‘true on a broader and 
higher plane than that on which they had 
previously been in the habit of regarding 
life. It lifts them up out of dark, cold, selfish 
skepticism, bigotry, superstition, and preju- 
dice. 1t points them to man’s highest attri- 
butes and capabilities. 

Phrenology restrains the venturesome and 
the reckless, and encourages the timid and 
the weak. It does not flatter, but takes one’s 
exact measure, and permits him to see him- 
self—and others— exactly as he is. 

Phrenology declares the equal rights of all 
men. It bows down to no man, be he em- 
peror, king, prince, priest, or pope. It bows 
only to God. In the sight of Heaven, one 
man is as good as another when he behaves 
himself as well. 

Phrenology puts us all on our guard. It 
points out our temptations and our dangers. 
Our passions are to be restrained ; our moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual faculties are to be 
arbitrators, and we are to come under their 
control if we would advance toward perfec- 
tion: Children will, ere long, be educated, 
physically and mentally, in accordance with 
temperament and disposition. They will be 
developed into men and women such as Ged 
intended them to be, instead of being dwarf- 
ed and ruined in their bringing up. Bodily 


purity will be taught and practiced when 


these principles come to be understood. 
Medical quackery and religious mockery will 
disappear in the light of a better knowledge 
derived from the study of man. 

Phrenology is not man-made, like some of 
our creeds; it is God-made, and worthy our 
most serious study and. respect. Let us 
honor our Creator by living in accordance 
with His loving laws; by doing His will; 
by loving one another ; by doing as we would 
be done by. 

The prayer of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL is that God may bless all mankind; that 
we may so live as to be worthy of His bless- 
ing, and that we may finally reach the haven 
He, in his great mercy, intended for us, His 
creatures. Now is the accepted time for be- 
ginning a new life, if we have been remiss 
or negligent heretofore. Let the year just 
opened be in all respects to each of us A 
Happy New YEAR. 





HOW TO CATCH MEN. 


T is an old and trite saying that “it takes 
a rogue to catch a rogue,” and, to a con- 
siderable extent, it is true. For example, 
makers of counterfeit money avail themselves 
of the services of rogues to put their spurious 
materials on the market. It is the same with 
the saw-dust swindlers, who’promise to send 
a fifty dollar watch for five dollars. It is so 
with the lottery dealer, who is also a swin- 
dler, and he makes use of other rogues to sell 
chances to sell other rogues who pay to get 
something for nothing, or, we should say, 
who pay to get much for little. Thus, by 
baiting the hook with money, or the sem- 
blance of money, mercenary rogues are caught 
—rogues who are at heart simply thieves, 
and only want an opportunity to put their 
thievishness into practice. 

Thus, by baiting the hook with money, one 
sort of victim may be caught, and this, per- 
haps, is the larger class of swindling victims 
among us. 

Another class are caught with wine. Bait 
your hook with a toddy-stick, and let the 
poor inebriate smell the fumes of rum, and 
you have him; he becomes an easy victim to 
this tempting bait. At first, he simply nib- 
bled a little, sipping the sugar and wine at 
the bottom of the tumbler—in other words, 
the dregs, after his superiors had drank off 
the body. Then he took to beer, porter, ale, 
cordials, and, finally, to the “real critter,” 
old Bourbon, Scotch, or Irish whiskey, Jamai- 
ca rum, French brandy, and he is now not 
only in the net, but landed with a gaff hoek 
in his gills, and he lies floundering on the 
sands, or on the rocks, as the case may be. 
He is in a deathly alcoholic pickle. 

Lustful natures are caught with a hook 
baited with a bawdy picture, an obscene 
book, or circulars which wicked men send 
among the youth of our country in boarding- 
schools, seminaries, aye, in our private fam- 
ilies. A hook baited with that which excites 
one’s lustful passions catches hundreds, nay, 
thousands of our children while yet in their 
teens. These become victims of personal 
vices which undermine their constitutions 
and bring them to premature graves. After 
the bawdy book, the obscene picture, comes 
the act which the vile circular suggests, and 
then the quack-doctor is applied to by the 
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mortified victim. Then the murderous abor- 
tionist; then the grave. These victims are 
caught by the allurements of perverted hu- 
man nature, 

Christ taught his Apostles to become fish- 
ers of men, and it is. the office of religious 
men and women to reclaim those who have 
fallen, and bring them into right relations 
with themselves and their God, as well as to 
save from falling those intrusted to their 
charge. Would they prove themselves me- 
diators between men and their Maker, let 
them bait their hooks with true Godliness; 
let them live circumspect lives; let them 
practice what they preach. Men are easily 
caught, indeed, very many, if not most men, 
would very soon reform and pursue the right 
when gently aided by kind admonitions, 
and when the real Gospel is so presented as 
to make the way seem clear for their accept- 
ance, Man seeks happiness; indeed, happi- 
ness is the end of his existence. He prefers 
to be in normal or right relations, and it is 
only through PERVERSION, or a wrong use of 
good faculties and powers, that he becomes 
fallen and corrupt. Inherited, of course. 
How could it be otherwise when the blood, 
bone, and muscle—every fiber of a father’s 
being—is permeated by foul poisons, or of 
corrupting diseases? Of course, “he was 
born so.” The thing for us to do is, first of 
all, purify ourselves, then to catch and try to 
save others. 


—_+0o—___—__ 


WANTED BY THE NATION! 
A BOOK ON THE TREES OF AMERICA. 


E would have Congress appropriate a 

sum of money—say from three to five 
hundred thousand dollars—to be expended 
under the direction of trustworthy commis- 
sioners for the production of a great national 
work, embracing a carefully prepared de- 
scription, with illustrations, of all the varie- 
ties of trees in the United States and Terri- 
tories. The very best talent, literary and 
artistic, should be employed to produce the 
work. It should be properly divided and 
the trees classified into hard woods, soft 
wocds, evergreens, trees of commerce, etc. 
Thus, the pines, cedars, hemlocks, firs, spruces, 
oaks, walnuts, hickories, maples, beeches, 
ashes, elms, and the many other trees of use 





and ornament would be set forth in detail; 
and also the fruit-trees, etc., with their hab- 
its, localities, values; and particular instruc- 
tion be given with reference to their cultiva- 
tion. 

Audubon, almost single-handed—or with- 
out Government aid—produced his great and 
beautiful work, Taz Brrps oF AMERICA, 
copies of which now sell for a thousand dol- 
lars. Are not the trees of America as beauti- 
ful and as useful as the birds? 

A full-page illustration, drawn from life, 
should be appropriated to each of the princi- 
pal varieties. These pictures should be 
drawn, or photographed, then painted, and 
then chromoed in the highest style of the art. 
Facing the tree, on the opposite page, should 
be given engraved views of the leaf, flower, 
nut, or fruit of the tree, with a section show- 
ing the grain and color of the wood, bark, etc. 
Then, full descriptive letter-press should fol- 
low, so that the reader could learn all that 
is known of practical use of each variety of 
tree. Such chromo-lithographs as we pro- 
pose would sell readily, if gotten up by pri- 
vate effort, at five dollars or more, and would 
find favor with all lovers of art. 

The book should be issued in numbers, at 
ten dollars or more each number, and could 
be completed in ten or fifteen numbers, mak- 
ing the book cost the purchaser from $100 to 
$150. It is believed every gentleman of 
means who is a patron of art and of litera- 
ture would subscribe for the work. 

Merchants would place the beautiful book 
on their drawing-room tables, and its perusal 
would beget a love for trees in the minds of 
all beholders. In this way persons of taste 
and of means would acquire a knowledge of 
trees, their habits and their value, not other- 
ways attainable; and, as a result, suburban 
residences would soon be stocked with the 
choicest varieties, and highly beautified by 
magnificent trees. 

If the project be objected to on the ground 
of its expensiveness, we answer that the en- 
terprise, if well managed, would prove a 
pecuniary success. Out of a population of 
40,000,000, at least 50,000 subscribers ought 
to be secured at $100 or $150 per copy, and 
this would amount to $5,000,000 or $7,500,- 
000. All profits, over and above salaries and 
commissions, should go toward a fund for 


« 
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publishing a cheap edition of the same work, 
or an abridgement of it for gratuitous distri- 
bution among the people. A book costing a 
dollar or less, containing the gist of the larg- 
er work, would serve to educate the people 
up to a realizing sense of the utility and 
value of trees, and how to cultivate them. 

Whether this enterprise shall be under- 
taken by the General Government, through 
commissioners, or whether it shall be done by 
individual States and Territories, may be a 
question. But, as the subject is one of na- 
tional importance, quite as much so as that 
of our fisheries; we do not see why the work 
should not be undertaken by the nation. 

To create a more general and lively inter- 
est in trees is one of the chief objects. When 
one realizes the number of years it takes te 
mature a grand old oak, and when its com- 
mercial value is considered, it will tend te 
quicken and to heighten one’s interest even in 
an acorn. It will also beget a desire on the 
part of one and all to raise. trees, and so to 
fill up the waste places found on nearly every 
man’s farm with their beautiful growth. 
Our. climate, our rainfall, and temperature 
are believed to be more or less affected by 
the plentifulness or the scarcity of growing 
trees. Many a barren waste would become 
fruitful, and even the desert would, under a 
proper system of tree-culture, “blossom as 
the rose.” 

Among the mefi qualified to write on for- 
est trees, fruit trees, and trees of ornament, 
we may name a few, not, however, in their 
supposed order of merit, but as they occur to 
us: Messrs. Josiah Hoopes, Thomas Meehan, 
John J. Thomas, R. 8. Elliott, Arthur Bry- 
ant, Sr., Drs. C. Schofield and John Atwater, 
Rey. Mr. Penney, Dr. Emerson, and Messrs. 
M. L. Dunlap and P. Barry. 

Among publishers with the best facilities 
for bringing out the work we would name 
the Messrs. Appleton, Lippincott, Harper, 
Osgood; or, it might be published by the 
Government, at the Government Printing 

“Office in Washington. It must be done in 
these United States. 

Who will move in this matter? We will 
subscribe for a copy of THE TREES oF AMER- 
ica in advance. Every public library in the 
Old World would buy a copy. It would 
pay. We commend the subject to Senators 


and Representatives, to national and State 
officers, and to the people in general. 





DOES IT HELP YOU? 


LL men and all women need encourage- 
ment. No one is “all-sufficient ” with- 
in himself. Though saintly in some things, 
we are liable to be sinners in other things. 
We need a prompter to keep us to our duty 
and our work. Though we would do right, 
the flesh wars with the spirit, and we are 
tempted—tempted to relax our resolutions ; 
relax our efforts; relax our principles, and 
fall into the tempter’s trap. If “ eternal vig- 
ilance be the price of liberty,” so is eternal 
effort the price of success, of health, of hap- — 
piness, and of heaven. Growth in grace and 
in a knowledge of God comes by means, 
Those means are compliance with God’s 
laws—spiritual, mental, physical. 

A young man writes us: “ Your advice, 
teachings, and admonitions help me to 
withstand temptations, Your JouRNAL has 
proved to me a MORAL MONITOR, for which 
you have my warmest thanks. I can now 
say No when invited to drink —to take 
chances in schemes and games in which bet- 
ting and gambling are practiced, and I feel 
that now I can better trust myself than for- 
merly.” 

These are good words, and realize to us 
the utility and importance of our mission. 

The reading of much that is printed is 
mere mental dissipation. One reads to-kill 
time, or for diversion. He does not care to 
remember, knowing that the matter is only 
foolish fiction. He is not improved thereby, 
but worsed ; his memory becomes like a sieve 
or a funnel, through which water runs with- 
out restraint—and this spoils the memory. 

The body is built up by the use of good 
food, and so is the mind strengthened, en- 
larged, improved by good mental pabulum. 
Fiction and romance are the same to the 
mind as mere stimulants are to the body; 
the more we use of either the worse we are 
off. “It helps me” can not be said of that 
which excites the passions or the propensi- 
ties, producing only morbid desires. Nor 
can it-be said with truth that stimulants, bit- 
ters, condiments, etc., are good for one's 
stomach. “It helps me” can be said of that 
which builds up either body or mind; that 
which puts one in right relations with our 
fellow-men and with God; that which brings 
only blessings in its course. Reader, can you 
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say this of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ? 
Do you feel better after perusing it? Does 
it help you? Would it not help your son, 
your daughter, your preacher, or your neigh- 
bor? As you think, so act. 


—_+0e—__—_- 


A NEW IDEA IN RAPID TRANSIT. 


T is now decided by one of the London ° 


Tramway Companies to introduce a new 
motive-power, which will dispense with 
horses, boilers, and steam-engines. The new 
motive-power is an arrangement of powerful 
springs, inside a cylinder, like watch-springs, 
on a very large scale. The springs are to be 
wound up at each terminus of the road by a 
small stationary steam-engine. They are ap- 
plicable to the existing cars, which require 
no alteration. It is computed that these 
springs will drive a car seven miles, leaving 
a large percentage of the springs to be run 
down on account of stoppages. 


[Well, why not? Iron is cheap, steel wire 
may be used, and a great. power thus ob- 
tained. 

For other purposes, we think such power 
may be secured by the rise and fall of the 
tides. Have a system of floats, with revolv- 
ing drums on shore, to be wound up as the 
tide rises, and the power gained held for use 
when wanted. There is no estimating the 
lifting power of the tides; and as it rises 
and falls, power may be gained, husbanded, 
and utilized. Who has enough Construct- 
IVENEss to put these suggestions into prac- 
tical use, and secure fame and fortune? Here 
would be a substitute for steam, wind, horse- 
power, and any other motor known to man. 
And it is cheap, plentiful, inexhaustible. 
Why not use it? Where are our inventors? 
The one who secures a valuable patent for 
this idea should remember the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. ] 


40% 
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WHY NOT CITIZENS? 

§ it wisdom, is it real charity for the in- 

dustrious workers of this country to pay 
twelve millions of dollars a year and more 
toward keeping, in idleness and pauperism, 
a few thousand shiftless, thriftless Indians 
who will not work? There are strong, able- 
bodied men and women among them who 
could earn their own living as well as you 
and I, providing sensible legislation were had 
in their behalf. We can see no good reason 








why we should be so heavily taxed for their 
support. Why not make citizens of them? 
Why not treat the Indians precisely as we 
treat others? Why show them special favor ? 
Is it a favor to them for us to keep them in 
the condition of “wards” or “minors” all 
their lives? Would they not take to various 
industries, if put in the way of them? Could 
they not become shepherds, and keep flocks 
and herds on the great plains, instead of fol- 
lowing the chase and eking out a precarious 
existence, and falling back on charity? Is 
not beef and mutton as good as buffalo and 
antelope? Is not wheat and corn better than 
wild rice? Are not apples, pears, and 
peaches better than wild berries? Are not 
houses better than wigwams? Is not civil- 
ization better than barbarism? Christianity 
than heathenism? Then why not bring them 
at once to these conditions ? 

Our past and present Indian policy has been 
and is worse than foolish. It has been wicked. 
Are our Indian agents honest? Do they get 
rich out of Indian contracts? Do they swin- 
dle both Indians and the government? Do 
designing men stir up war for the sake of! 
gain? Change the policy; make citizens off 
the Indians, and hold them accountable to 
the civil law the same as we ourselves are 
held. Require them to earn their own liv- 
ing as others do Show no favors, except to 
women and children, Let able-bodied men, 
white, black, and red, become alike amen- 
able to laws, and required to defend the 
Stars and Stripes while under the protection 
of the flag. We demand fair play and equal 
rights. Make citizens of all the Indians in 
all the States and territories. Let there be 
ne more fooling; no more indulgence in idle- 
ness; no more pauperism ; no more scalping 
of whites, and no more shooting of Indians, 
but fair, square, honest treatment, such as 
godly men have a right to demand in this 
our Independent Democratic Republic. 


——_+0e—_—_ 


THE TEMPERAMENTS—IMPORTANCE OF UN- 
DERSTANDING THEM.—The New York Medi- 
cal Eclectic says: “ Every temperament, or its 
combination, points out the real forms of dis- 
ease to what it is subject, distinct from all 
others—its physical and mental power. To 
understand and read these is only to compre- 
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hend the real work of nature. The practi- 
tioner of medicine who does not understand 
this, certainly makes the probability of suc- 
cess in curing the sick entirely a matter of 
chance. The same is true of men in busi- 
ness who are not able to read the ‘face di- 
vine.’ In fact, the want of this knowledge 


dooms thousands of the sick to an untimely 
death, causes improper marriages, and fills 





the world with domestic unhappiness, and 
causes children to die before they are five 
years old, or makes cripples of them mental- 
ly or physically all the days or years they 
live.” 

[The Helecticis quite right. The tempera- 
ments ought to be known of all men. They 
are taught nowhere else except in works on 
Phrenology. 


—_++e—__ 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


A New Invention.—We have heard 
nothing lately of the Brisbane pneumatic tube 
in Washington, which is to suck and blow 
“copy” and “ proof” and small packages gen- 
erally between the Government Printing Office 
and other Government offices. But while Bris- 
bane is putting together his tube sections that 
are constantly collapsing, a Minnesota man 
has patented a pneumatic tube to which Bris- 
bane’s pipe is as the most diminutive pop-gun 
to the biggest piece of ordnance ever mounted. 
The pipe is proposed to be laid from Chicago 
to New York, with steam engines and fans 
every twenty miles, and grain is to be sucked 
and blown through at the rate of nearly a 
thousand miles an hour. The cost of the tube 
is estimated at $4,000,000, and the capacity 
400,000,000 bushels a year. A charge of twelve 
cents a bushel would pay the cost of construc- 
tion in a year, and leave $800,000 for operating 
expenses. Grain could be transported from 
Minnesota to tide-water, even with this enor- 
mous profit, for fifteen cents a bushel instead 
of fifty. It will not do in these days to say 
anything is impossible. We can only wish the 
inventor may raise his four million dollars and 
realize all his hopes.—Lincoln Co. Farmer. 

[Well, why not? The dreams of one age 
become realities of the next. Are we notcom- 
manded to ‘‘ believe all things?” Let us have 
the tube.] 

To Preserve a Bouquet.—When you 
receive a bouquet, sprinkle it with fresh water; 
then put it into a vessel containing some soap- 
suds, which nourish the roots and keep the 
flowers as good as new. Take the bouquet out 
of the suds every morning, and lay it sideways 
in fresh water, the stock entering first into the 
water ; keep it there a minute or two, then take 
it out and sprinkle the flowers: lightly by the 





hand with pure water. Replace the bouquet 
in soapsuds, and the flowers will bloom as 
fresh as when gathered. The soapsuds need 
to be changed every third day. By observing 
these rules, a bouquet may be kept bright and 
beautiful for at least one month, and will last 
longer in a very passable state; but the atten- 
tion to the fair but frail creatures, as directed 
above, must be strictly observed, or “ the last 
rose of summer” will not ‘be “left blooming 
alone,” but will perish_—American Artisan. 


A RBoot-Rack.—One of the greatest 
troubles of the neat housewife in the country 
results from muddy boots of those members of 
the family who have to work in the fields, the 
stables, and the barn-yard. The wet boots must 
be dried and are generally left under the kitchen 
stove, where their presence is very disagreeable. 
Now, to have a neat kitchen, there should be a 
boot-rack placed behind the stove, in which the 
damp boots may be placed to dry. Such a con- 
trivance has been found a great convenience. 
It has three shelves about four feet long, ten 
inches wide, and placed a foot apart. At one 
end a boot jack is fixed by hinges so that, when 
not in use, it is folded against one end of the 
rack and secured by a button. _ There is also a 
stand for cleaning boots at the front, which also 
folds up when not in use, and the blacking 
brushes are placed on the shelves behind the 
stand, and are out of sight, and when folded 
they hang down out of the way. The rack 
should be made of dressed pine boards, and 
stained some dark, durable color. 

Wash for Out-Buildings. — The 
cheapest and most durable material we have 
ever used for coating old buildings, says the 
Ohio Farmer, has been a lime wash, made as 
follows: ’ 

To one peck of unslacked white or quick 
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lime, add one pound of tallow, and one pound 
of rock-salt ; the salt will harden the wasb, and 
the tallow prevents the penetration of moisture. 
Dissolve the rock-salt in warm water, and use 
the same for slacking the lime and thinning the 
wash; put in the tallow while the lime is 
slacking ; it will then be melted and thorough- 
ly mixed in. When slacking the lime, do not 
allow it to become entirely dry so as to form a 
flour, nor yet flooded so as to prevent a through 
and rapid slack, but add the water as it is 
needed. After the whitewash has been pre- 
pared, add such pigments of paint as desired to 
get the color or shade of color which the fancy 
dictates. By adding Venetian red, a peach- 
blow color is obtained (the most desirable, in 
our opinion, for a barn); yellow ochre will 
make a straw color; lamp black a lead color, 
etc. The only sure test when mixing the colors, 
is to try the shade by applying some of the 
wash to a board and rubbing the same thorough- 
ly with a brush. Mix the pigment in water 
before putting it in the wash, and stir thorough- 
ly while adding it. It is well to border with 
white any clap board buildings. Apply cold, 
with whitewash or paint brush. We have test- 
ed almost every method of making washes for 
out buildings, and have never found any equal 
to this. The expense is but a trifle for ma- 
terials. 

To Make a Manure Spreader.—Pro- 
cure a strong pole, about ten feet long and six 
inches in diameter, and secure a tongue in the 
middle, so as to form alargeT. The tongue 
may be bolted or secured by mortise and tenon. 
After the tongue is made fast, set it up in a 
perpendicular position, and bore two-inch holes 
through the head-piece, one foot apart. Now 
fill the holes with spreading brush, letting the 
brush extend behind the cross-head from four 
to six feet. The more brush one can fasten in 
the holes the better. After the manure is spread 
with forks, hitch a team to the tongue, place a 
board on the brush behind the cross-head, and 
let the driver stand on the board as the spreader 
is driven across the field, back and forth like a 
harrow, and the brush will then spread and grind 
the manure into the ground and pulverize the 
lumps more perfectly than could be done by 
hand. A man and horse team can spread an 
acre per hour of any kind of manure. Such a 
spreader will be found useful in preparing land 
for seeding after it has been harrowed, as it 
will crush the lumps, fill up the dead furrows, 
and leave the field like a garden bed. In lieu 
of a large pole, a heavy slab or narrow plank 





may be employed for the head of the spreader. 
"The spreader should be driven at a right angle 
to the first course, whenever all the bunches 
are not ground fine and spread evenly. 


The Question has been asked why it 
is, if wheat can be carried in bulk from San 
Francisco to Liverpool, passing twice through 
the tropics, that it can not be carried down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, there loaded into 
vessels, and shipped to a foreign market with- 
outinjury. The answer is found in the differ- 
ence between the wheat raised on the Pacific 
slope, and that which grows east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The former is so hard, and com- 
pact, and utterly destitute of moisture, that no 
reasonable amount of heat can hurt it, whereas 
the latter is so full of moisture that when car- 
ried into a warm climate it swells and spoils. 


Turkeys vs. Grasshoppers. — Mrs. 
Lathrop Drew, of Pulteney, has a flock of 80 
turkeys, many of them of 12 to 18 pounds 
weight. They have kept all the neighboring 
farms entirely clear of grasshoppers, and now 
daily resort to the woods for acorns and chest- 
nuts.—Prattsburg News. 

Hereisahint. Why do not ali farmers keep 
turkeys—if not for the profit to be derived from 
their meat,—to keep down grasshoppers, bugs, 
flies, slugs, and other pests, which injure fruits, 
crops, etc. A few. broods of turkeys will con- 
sume millions 9f these insects, and ¢hus help to 
keep afarmclean. Why not? Ofcourse very 
yeung turkeys require some care—but do they 
not repay it with liberal interest? 


Cheap Milk-Tester.—In a late num- 
ber of the Massachussetts Farmer, Mr. George 
Bachelder, of Stanstead, province of Quebec, 
communicates the following simple instructions 
for making and using a milk-tester. 

Take a dairy salt box which has the cover 
removed, turn it on its side with its open top 
toward you or in front, bore some holes in 
what now forms the top of the box of sufficent 
size to insert glass tubes, letting the lower ends 
of the tubes stand on what now forms the inner 
side of the bottom of the box. These tubes 
may be made from lamp chimneys of the Ger- 
man student pattern, which may be had at 
nearly every country store, and if the bottom 
or bulge part is broken off, all the better. 

Now stop up the contracted part of the chim- 
ney with a cork coated with gum shellac, melt- 
ed sealing-wax, or that which may assist in 
holding the cork and make it milk-tight, and 
you then have a unifurm column of milk about 
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eight and one-third inches high, which, divided 
into one hundred parts, will make twelfths of 
meches, which degrees may be put on a card- 
board or a piece of shingle, forming a scale of 
which each. twelfth of an inch represents one 
per cent. 

After these tubes are set in their places, pour 
into them the milk which has just been drawn 
from the respective cow, whose name should 
be attached on a piece of card to the corres- 
ponding tube, care being taken to properly stir 
or mix the milk of each cow separately, so as 
to get a uniform quality, for the milk remaining 
in the pail a few moments will be found richer 
at the top than at the bottom of the pail, and 
such unstirred milk would be an unfair test. 

Let the milk stand in these tubes in a room 
of a temperature from fifty-eight to sixty-five 
degrees until you think the cream has all risen, 





which will vary in different cows from twelve 
to forty-eight hours, and you can then readily 
tell by applying the scale to the side of the 
tubes, the percentage of cream of each cow as 
well as see its color, and consequently learn the 
color and quantity of butter each cow will 
make, as well as learn their adaptation to but-° 
ter or cheese purposes, 

If the cream is low in percentage and light 
colored, then turn her to cheese purposes, or 
prepare her for the shambles. 

~~ ~+4e__—- 

THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PuysroGNomy, for 1875, is expected 
to be issued by the time this number of the 
JOURNAL reaches the reader, or very soon there- 
after. The table of contents may be found on 
a page in our advertising department, to which 
we would call the reader’s attention. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘*‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur Eorrespoudents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
oe the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration, 





A Mrnister’s Questions.—I write 
you for the purpose of increasing my knowl- 
edge with reference to the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy, especially its bearing on Christianity. I 
have been a minister of the Gospel for several 
years, and also a reader of your JouRNAL. I once 
regarded Phrenology as a humbug, but it was 
when I knew os of it. Since studying #, and 
putting my acquired knowledge into practice, I 
am forced to admit its claims. From what little 
knowledge I have collected from the perusal of 
the JouRNAL, also the ANNUAL, and the small 
work ‘“* How to Read Character,’’ Iam enabled to 
delineate character quite well. Indeed, I am 
sometimes astonished to hear pee say, “I could 
not have told it better myself.” But there are 
some things I am unable to explain. I have often 





noticed that people of large Conscientiousness are 
not always ready to accept a truth—one that has 
been proven by the plainest evidence; while a per- 
son with less Conscientiousness will readily ac- 
cede to it. How is this? 


Ans. Persons with large Conscientiousness have 
settled convictions, and are not quick to change; 
while those with but little Conscientiousness have 
no previous barriers of great strength to restrain 
them from accepting anything new. The same is 
true with those having large religious organs gen- 
erally. Those who are thoroughly devoted to a 
system of religious thinking are not inclined to 
change it, nor to accept any scientific proposition 
which suggests any possible change of religious 
belief. Hence it is that very devoted Christian 
people are apt to hold discoveries in science rigid- 
ly at bay, while people who are more lenient and 
latitudinous in religious belief, accept the new 
doctrine; and this fact gives plausibility to the 
idea that a new doctrine is necessarily adapted to 
skeptics, and not to pious people. This was true 
of astronomy. The Church compelled poor Ga- 
lileo to recant his statement and burn his books; 
but the successors of those religious teachers now 
cordially accept his doctrine on the very spot 
where he kneeled and made his recantation. Ge- 
ology and Phrenology have thus been kept at bay 
in past years. 
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2d. Why is it that we have so many different 
religious faiths in the world? Is it because the 
Bible teaches it, or is it because of the diversities 
in the organizations of mind ? 


Ans. Man is naturally religious, is hungry for 
something that tells him about God and futurity. 
His moral sentiments yearn for something which 
the world and the flesh do not give; and the ques- 
tion of what faith one shall adopt depends largely 
on instruction. Nevertheless, there are different 
casts and classes of development; thus, those who 
are highly developed in Conscientiousness, Cau- 
tiousness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem, are more 
likely to collate from the Scriptures those strong 
statements of justice and severity which are incor- 
porated in the Calvinistic faith; while those hay- 
ing prominent Benevolence, in reading the same 
Bible wi!l recognize the light and glory in the lan- 
guage of those Apostles which reveals the love of 
God, and they will crystallize their faith around 
these passages, ignoring those which speak to the 
Calvinistic class, especially if they have less Con- 
scientiousness, and they think God is too good to 
punish, or that wrong-doing is not worthy of eter- 
nal pains and penalties. We will give answers to 
further queries in this connection in our next 
number. 


Assent-MinpepNEss.—A correspond- 
ent, referring to dur reply to the question, What 
is the cause and what the cure, says: 

I am very absent-minded. I find some consola- 
tion in the remark that “‘absence of mind is not 
stupidity.” It is so very vexatious a thing, and 
often so very mortifying, that I am apt to call 
myself stupid. I remember hearing it said that 
‘*absence of mind is characteristic of a genius or 
a fool. Now, I know I am not a genius, therefore 
—ah! it is not very flattering to carry out the syl- 
logism. A young friend here suggests, ‘‘ Change 
the minor premise.”” It certainly would be a pleas- 
anterfconclusion, and may be just as true. I guess 
there is a fallacy in the major premise. Besides, 
I can just as logically prove that I am a genius. 
Ruskin says all born geniuses talk to themselves. 
I have the habit of talking to myself, therefore I 
amagenius. Isn’t that sound logic? 

[The lady makes out her case. She is clever; 
but we knew that the moment we saw her like- 
ness. | 


Furetine.—Is this from a Quaker 
girl? The note comes from Philadelpnia. We 
guess a jealous young man wrote it. This is the 

uestion: Is there any real moral or social objec- 
tion to that popular expression of gayety and in- 
born fun, namely, the so-called harmless flirting 
between strangers, such as is ever seen at places 
of public amusement, resort, and promenade? 

Ans, That is a serious question, and must havea 
serious answer. Flirtations with strengers are al- 
ways dangerous. Harm is most likely to come of 
it. No father or mother would like to know their 
daughter was flirting with strangers. No brother 
or sister would be without fear of evil consequen- 
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ces in such a case. There are better ways of form- 
ing acquaintances, and flirting is not necessary. 
Flirting is not right. It is not harmless—it is bad. 
Better not flirt with strangers, nor with acquaint- 
ances. Better not flirt with single men, married 
men, nor any other men. Better not flirt with 
anybody. Flirts are always in danger of coming 
to some badend. Better not flirt. 


Way Nor Kirt Tuem ?—The follow- 
ing comes from Western New York: 

The parties concerned, as well as myself, having 
the highest respect for you as an able expounde1 
of the science of life, etc., request me to ask you 
advice as follows: Briefly, a young man of 28 

ears of age, who is nervous, excitable, and aspir- 
ng, yet healthy, but somewhat averse to large 
families, is devotedly attached to a widow lady of 
45 years, with eight children, but who is an honor 
to her sex, having every ce and virtue possible 
to woman so conditioned. Who, moreover, sup- 
pas herself and family respectably by her own 
ndustry, and who, withal, reciprocates his affec- 
tion in the superlative degree. To such is happi- 
ness possible, or probable, if married. Please re- 
ply by private letter only, and oblige yours truly. 

Ans. We replied privately, but considering the 
matter too interesting to keep from readers of the 
JOURNAL, we give it with our reply, viz.: Now, if 
it were not for those eight children what a happy 
couple this might be! But the young man of 28 
doesn’t like large families. What else can be done 
but to kill the children? Then the coast would 
be clear. But who knows that, should they marry 
—the lad of 28 and the lassie of 45—there would 
he eight more children! Whatthen? To be rid 
of them could they not be served as we serve sur- 
plus kittens? Really, we see no other way for 
that young mah of 28 than to procure a copy of 
our excellent little work, entitled WEDLOCK; or, 
Who May and Who May Not Marry—and follow 
its teachings. 


Lapres’ Frizztes, Erc.—Would you 
kindly favor us with your idea upon the taste and 
propriety of the now stylish, so-called ladies’ 
“*bangs’’—the unsightly frizzles that are made to 
nearly cover the forehead ? 


Ans. Thisis a theme so much “above buttons” 


that we must decline to give an opinion. 
of it, “ bangs” and “‘frizzles!”’ 


Think 
We beg to be 


Reaper (of Jefferson, Texas).—Law, 
first; literature, second; engineering, third ; mer- 
chandising, fourth. See “ Mirror of the Mind.” 


Coton oF Harmr anv Hownesty.— 
Would you be so kind as to let me know through 
your esteemed JouRNAL if there is anything to in- 
dicate the honesty or dishonesty of a person in the 
color of the hair or beard? A friend of mine 
holds that if the color of the hair and that of the 
beard are of a different shade, that such person 
can be set down as a dishonest one. You will 
greatly oblige me and others to give your opinion 
on the above. 

Ans. lf the saying that ‘all men are liars’ be 
accepted as a fact, then that “friend” is prob- 
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ably right. But until he can give a reason for the 
opinion he “ holds,” it will not be largely credited. 
We have not traced the nerves leading to the roots 
of the hairs to discover whether or not they lead 
to sources which are honest or dishonest. The 
color of the hair has a physical, rather than a 
moral significance, and is considered tempera- 
mental. —_ 


A Banker, who subscribes for this 
JOURNAL, writes: . 


I would like to subscribe for some weekly or 
monthly periodical which reflects the finest thought 
on political economy, finance, and giving general 
information suitable for a pérson to who has 
not much time. 


Ans. Among the monthlies either the Adantic or 
Lippincott ; among the weeklies the Hvening Fost, 
the Golden Age, and the Nation are excellent. 


Vive.—Was not the first newspaper 
published during the colonial period of our histo- 
ry published in the city of New York ? 


Ans. No; Boston claims that honor. In 1704 
the publication of a little two-column half-sheet, 
twelve by eight inches in size, ¢alled the,Boston 
News-Letter, was commenced in that city, and it 
maintained an existence for over seventy years. 
No newspaper was regularly issued in New York 
until 1725, when the New York Gazatte was estab- 
lished, —_ 


ComrortaBLE SHors.—Mr. Epiror: 
Where do they make woman’s shoes with broad 
toes ? 

Ans, Can any of our New York shoemakers come 
to the rescue of the “‘sufferer from bunions,”” who 
asks this question of general interest to all who 
can afford to wear shoes? 


A Patent Cow-Mitker.—Here is a 
part of an advertisement cut from an old news- 
aper. Please inform me where the machine can 
~ — and if it is what the advertiser claims 
or it: 

“Successful cow-milker. Saves three-quarters 
of the time, labor, and money now expended in 
milking cows, at a very trifling cost. A child once 
taught can readily use it. Saves straining. Does 
away with numb fingers and strips the cow dry. 
Put up'in boxes containing 10 sets for stockmen, 
dairymen, and the wholesale trade. For sale at 
retail by first-class grocers and dealers in imple- 
ments.’ 

Ans. Although we have inquired at several deal- 
ers in agricultural implements, we can not find the 
machine, or any one who can tell us anything 
about it. A note addressed to the editor of the 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., or to the Prai- 
rie Farmer, Chicago, Ill., or to any other reliable 
agricultural journal, ought to elicit the desired 
information. A good cow-milker would be a good 
thing to have on a farm. 


Gum Arasic.—What is gum arabic, 


and from whence it comes? 
Ans. In the convenient language of an exchange, 





we answer: In Morocco, about the middle of 
November, that is, after the rainy season, a gum- 
my juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk 
and branches of the acacia. It gradually thickens 
in the furrow down which it runs, and assumes. 
the form of oval and round drops, about the size 
of pigeons’ eggs, of different colors, as it comes 
from the red or white gum tree. About the mid- 
dle of December the Moors encamp on the borders 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts a full month. 
The gum is packed in large leather sacks, and 
transported on the backs of camels and bullocks 
to the seaports for shipment. The harvest occa- 
sion is made one of great rejoicing, and the people 
for the time being almost live on gum, which is 
nutritious and fattening. Such is the commercial 
story of this simple article. 


{5 bat Ghen Sav. 9 


Wuart are Strimotants ?—In the con- 
troversy which is going on as to the effects of 
stimulants, little or nothing has been said to an- 
swer the question, What are Stimulants? There 
is, and should be, a distinction made between a 
stimulant and a nourishment—the latter may in- 
clude the former to a certain extent, but the for- 
mer, as such, is, and should be, distinguished by 
physiologists from the latter. Nourishment sup- 




















plies the wastes of life, and thus prevents death ; 


while a stimulant, as different from a nourish- 


* ment, only draws from that which has been al- 


ready generated or supplied by nourishment, and 
exhausts the capital of life which has been stored 
up, and death will ensue in the continued use of 
it. All physiologists must be in favor of nourish- 
ment, and must acknowledge it as a necessity of 
life, but very few are in favor of the popular use 
of stimulants. The effect of a stimulant, as such, 
is to irritate the physical structures, and by it thus 
to affect the bodily strength and the mind. In 
plaik‘anguage, all stimulants are irritant poisons, 
and wien taken to an excessive extent the gen- 
eral effects of them all are the same—they ex- 
haust the system, and death ensues. As a com- 
mon example, alcohol has always been classed by 
toxicologists among irritant poisons. All stimu- 
lants are therefore hurtful, but the extent of the 
use of them, like the use of any other substance, 
must determine their benefits or harm. So long, 
then, as alcohol or any other poisonous article is 
used so little as not to perceptibly have any effect 
as to a stimulant, then it does no harm; but all 
intelligent advocates of the use of alcohol, or 
other stimulants, mostly avoid discussing the ef- 
fects upon the system after their use. 
It is well known by physiologists that the gen 

eral effect of stimulants is to diminish the future 
strength of the physical system by causing over- 
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exertion. for the time, and after that the amount 
of rest required by the system is proportionate to 
the amount of strength which has thus been un- 
duly generated or drawn upon, so that in the end 
the victim is certainly no better off than he would 
have been without the stimulant, being something 
like a race-horse under the irritant stimulant of a 
whip or spur, it may carry him through the race 
much quicker and with more spirit than he other- 
wise would have done, but the wear and teur of 
his system has been proportionately greater, and 
he must recuperate proportionately by rest and 
nourishing food in order to retain his health and 
to prolong his strength and life. Thus, it is a 
detriment to continued exertion. The difference 
of opinion between the advocates of temperance 
and intemperance must be upon stimulants or no 
stimulants, and not the issue as to whether the 
prevalent use of alcohol is beneficial as a nour- 
ishment only. 

The physiological laws of healthy bodily and 
mental action say no stimulants or narcotics, but 
nourishment and proper mental and bodily exercise 
and rest. R. 8. G. 


Cust Root.—One of our “ original” 
subscribers writes—Sir: I see in the November 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, under 
the heading ‘ Personal,’’ that Mr. John Wells, of 
Marissa, Ill., has invented a new process for cube 
root. Will you please send me the modus oper- 
andi, for I am anxious to become acquainted with 
it. By so doiag you will oblige one who ras reud 
every number of your excellent journal from its 
commencement. Yours, in the cause of right, 

WILLIAM T. TUCKER, Waterbury, Conn. 

[Mr. Wells will be pleased to communicate with 
"those who are interested in the subject of his new 
»method. } 


Purenotoey vs. Marertatism.—Oc- 
-easionally we find people possessed of fair educa- 
.tional attainments combined with great religious 
zeal, and only a partial knowledge of Phrenology, 
who consider Phrenology and materialism as wed- 
ded, and that of a consequence all practicers and 
supporters of Phrenology are materialists. I wish 
to explain away all such faJlacious notions, for 
such is nat.the case. Webster defines a material- 
ist as *‘one who denies the existence of spiritual 
substances, and maintains that the soul of man is 
the result of a particular organism of matter in 
the body.” To the casual observer there is really 
an excuse for the above view of the matter. 

But he who will concentrate his mind upon and 
become acquainted with the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy, will never be so impressed. Phrenology rec- 
oynizes the spiritual part of man called the mind, 
or soul, as the power “behind the throne”’ that 
gives shape, tone, and texture to the physical 
.man;.and.-as the brain is the direct organ of the 
mind, and as that is a nucleus of organs corre- 





sponding with the known faculties of the mind, 
what better source can there be for obtaining 
knowledge of the strength of the mind than by 
examining the quality, size, and relative strength 
of those organs ? 

The expert dealer in horses never mistakes the 
common farm, or dray-horse, for one possessing 
speed. Neither will the phrenological expert 
point out a habitué of the liquor-saloon or gam- 
bling-hall as a minister of the Gospel. How does 
he ascertain this knowledge? By examining the 
physical organ of the mind, and by that means as- 
certaining the quality of ‘the mind of the subject, 
keeping in mind the important fact 


** That of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


Phrenoloxists separate the faculties of the mind 
into three general divisions, or groups, viz. : Phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral. Consequently the 
physical organs of these faculties must be similar- 
ly grouped; and when by an examination of the 
physical organs we find any one of them remark- 
ably developed, we have just reason to conclude 
that it exerts a controlling influence. As the 
above are some of the general principles of Phren- 
ology, it will readily be seen that Phrenology is 
not a handmaid of materialism, but one of its foes 

When will Christian people realize the fact that 
‘true Christianity will gain by every step made in 
the knowledge of man,” and let that principle 
govern their critigisms on matters not fully under- 
stood by them, instead of flinging the cruel and 
mercenary taunts of materiahsts, eve., at suppurt- 
ers of doctrines that they in their ignorance con- 
strue as such? Truths, not dogmas, should be the 
motto of all, Cc. D. M&CARN, 

A Lapy Tracuer writes us from Min- 
nesota as follows: I have received the PHrEno- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL and the Science of Health as 
usual, and, as is always the case, am much inter- 
ested in them. These publications have done my- 
self and my sister an incalculable amount of good. 
In a great measure they have educated us. Es- 
pecially is this true of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR 
NAL. My having subscribed for it ten years ago 
has been an unspeakable blessing to me. 

A Ciercyman’s Testimony.—The fol- 
lowing note to the editor—not intended for publi- 
cation—gives us real encouragement. Our read- 
ers shall enjoy it with us: 

BexksHine, N. Y.—Dear Sir: I have been for 
two years a constant reader of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, and it is with pleasure that I sayI 
am delighted, and am becoming more and more 
interested in each succeeding number. I think 
the last (September number), now lying on my ta- 
ble, the best of all. I do not see how you can im- 
prove the JouRNAL in the least. Some ministers 
appear to be afraid of Phrenology, but I believe 
any man can preach better, and be more useful to 
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his fellow-men, by taking and reading the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

You may count me as a life-long subscriber... I 
like the way you take hold of and discuss the is- 
sues of the present day. I believe we should have 
more to do in denouncing the sins of the present 
generation, and have more to do with the United 
States, than with old Judea and Jewish history. 
I bid you God speed in trying to make humanity 
better by lifting the world upon a higher plane of 
moral grandeur. W. B. K., Pastor M. E. Church. 


Wuart a Lapy Says or Herset?r.— 
The editor had occasion to-tomment on and to 
criticise a lady correspondent. There is real poetry 
and stirring eloquence in her beautiful utterances. 
And this is what she says of herself in reply: 

Thanks for your ‘‘criticism!’’ Iwill endeavor 
to profit by your words, I have a strange disposi- 
tion—self-willed, but not self-sufficient—over-sus- 
picious, yet over-trusting; believing, yet faithless 
—my whole nature seems a compound of opposites, 
a bundle of contradictions. 

I seem impelled to write, and yet all my efforts 
look very poor and commonplace when they have, 
by much labor, struggled into birth; and I feel 
like begging everybody’s pardon for having pre- 
sumed to express my thoughts. I imagine there 
are very few who live as unsatisfactory a life as I 
do. My aspirations are heavenward, certainly, but 
oh, Low much of earth creeps in to fetter and dis- 
courage ! 

Can you imagine a fragrant, secluded retreat in 
a dim, pine forest, where the sunshine, glinting 
througli the boughs in golden arabesque, falls in 
dancing showers upon the flower-kirtled moss be- 
low ? Asweet-voiced rivulet, deep-dimpled and fra- 
grant-lipped from kisses of clover bloom and thyme, 
pours its jewels into the wood-fairy’s granite cup, 


‘then, with a foamy crest, rises ’gainst the rocky 


barrier, leaps upward and away in dazzling rain- 
bow floods. In this beauty-haunted, mist-crowned 
vale, a brown-dressed, dark-eyed thrush had sought 
a restful home. She loved the dreamy, peace- 
shadowed valleys, and almust unconsciously, all 
untaught, learned to carol nature’s unwritten 
musie¢ in-low, sad measures, keep the rythm of all 
her wordless songs. At length a haunting ‘‘sense”’ 
—a call she can not disbelieve, whispers that, 
henceforth, to sing of Heaven and God’s unfath- 
omed love must be her mission; so, hushing al! 
heart-longings, she lingers no longer in the vine- 
mantled valley, but seeks the unshadowed plains 
where man has reared his walls and spires of gran; 
ite, cold and drear. 3 

But, alas, for the singer with her pure but mourn- 
ful, half-mysterious song! Bright-plumaged birds, 
with triumphant, passion-kindled strains, entrance 
the throng, and only the sad, earth-weary wander- 
ers on life’s descending plane pause to listen to 
the song or bless the singer from the sylvan glade. 
Why should the marching millions care to hear a 





strain su simple, Jearned alone from the sky, the 
brook, the flowers, the trackless recess amid the 
whispering pines, where only nature’s full heart 
throbs in surging pulses, beating in unison with 
the ‘* Great Spirit’s ” unspoken word ? 

What thongh the notes are clear and free? 
What though the theme is true? The earth is 
filled with other songs, and her’s fall on unheed- 
ing ears. Only the Great Invisible, whose power 
alike conceived the thundering Sinai and the hum- 
blest flewer, can uaderstand the loving faith which 
gives the hermit-bird the power to still sing og, 
hoping, believing that, perchance, the love-freight- ~ 
ed melody may stay some wandering step or light- 
en a weary heart walking sadly the sandy waste.of 
poverty and pain. — M. M. B. G. 


Was rr Etxcrricat ?—The following 
from Rochester, Indiana, dated 20th July, was 
sent to the editor: Having been a reader of your 
JOURNAL for a number of years, I have learned 
many good things. A little circumstance hap- 
pened to me yesterday (Sabbath) morning that I 
can not explain to my satisfaction. While I was 
reclining on the lounge reading, about 6 A.m., With 
a paper thrown over my face to keep off the flies, 
I was shocked by two heavy reports, in quick suc- 
cession, of thunder, as I supposed. I felt stunned, 
could hardly breathe. I got up as quickly as J 
could, opened the blinds, and inquired of my wife, 
“What was struck by lightning?’ 1 was sur- 
prised when she replied, *‘ Nothing,’’—that there 
was no thunder nor a sign of rain. My sensations 
were the same as are usually experienced when 
one is close to an object when it is struck by light- 
ning. I feel the effects of the shock yet. 

These are the facts in the case, and if you can 
give any light,on the subject that will tend to clear 
up the mystery, J should for one be thankful. I 
am not « believer in spirits or presentiments: 

E. K. 

[We submit the above for the consideration of 
our readers. The experience was evidently, a 
nervous one; possibly the writer’s electrical con- 
dition sustained a sudden charge, which to his 
consciousness appeared like a discharge of elec- 
tricity from a thunder-cloud.] 

An AcCKNOWLEDGMENT.—Eight years 
ago I knew not that there was such a science as 
Phrenology. My attention was first directed to 
the subject by reading ‘‘Combe’s Constitution of 
Man;” and I must say that I never read a book 
which contains more sound, practieal wisdom. 
Since thén Ehave read the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, Science of Health, and many more of your 
publications, and have become greatly interested 
in the ‘Science of Man.” As all your publications 
treat of subjects that are of paramount importance 
to the human Taée, it ‘is the more necessary that 
every individual should be their constant readers. 
What little I know of Phrenology no money could 
buy. Sincerely yours, “a. M. 


. 
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WISDOM. 


“A Laven is worth a hundred groans in any 
market.”"—Charles Lamb. 

No man can learn what he has not preparation 
for learning, however near to his eyes is the ob- 
ject.— Zmerson. 

By the way many people in. society waste their 
passing time, one would think that they expected 
to live eternally. 

Cxoose rather to have your children well in- 
structed than rich, for the hopes of the learned 
are better than the riches of the ignorant.—Zpic- 
tetus. 

Tue mind that is in harmony with the laws of 
nature, in an intimate sympathy with the course 
of events, is strong with the strength of nature, 
and is developed by its force.—Dr. Maudsley. 


Envy inflicts the greatest misery on its votaries, 
their sadness is perpetual, their soul is grieved, 
their intellect is dimmed, and their heart disqui- 
eted. 


PROFLIGACY consists not in spending years of 
time or chests of money, but in spending them off 
the line of your career. Spend for your expense, 
and retrench the expense which is not yours.— 
Emerson. 


Rev. CuHartes Brooxs was asked, “‘ What is 
the shortest sketch of human,life?’’ He answer- 
ed thus : 

“ At ten, a child; at twenty, wild; 
At thirty, strong, if ever; 
At forty, rich; at fifty, wise; 
At sixty, good, or never.” 


THE way to escape sadness, when the light of 
one beautiful promise after another goes out, is to 
kindle in place thereof the light of one glorious 
reality after another.— William R. Alger. 


PusB.ic opinion can not do for virtue what it 
does for vice. It is the essence of virtue to look 
above opinion. Vice is consistent with, and very 
often strengthened by, entire subserviency to it. 

THERE are a good many pious people who are as 
careful of their religion as of their best service of 
china, only using it on holy occasions for fear it 
should get chipped or flawed in working-day wear. 
—Douglas Jerrold. p 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“ Goop-mornInG, Smith; you-look sleepy;” 
“Yes,” replied Smith, “I was up all night.” 
“Up] where?” ‘“ Up-stairs, in bed.” 


“TIT want to know,” said a ereditor, fiercely, 
““when you are going to pay me what you owe 


me?’ “I give it up,’ replied the debtor; “‘ ask 
me something easy.” 





A man named his best hen ‘ Macduff,” because 
he wanted her to “ lay on.” 


“ THERE! ’’ said Jones, as he wrathfally pushed 
away the pie which his landlady had just served 
him; “that stuff isn’t fit for a pig to eat, and [ 
ain’t going to eat it.’’ 


A Cuicaco gentlemen who recently traveled 
through Ohio, says that everybody he met caHed 
potatoes “‘taters,’’ except one young lady, who 
called him a ‘“‘ small pertater.”’ 


Sarp a pompous fellow, browbeating his audit- 
ors, ‘*I have traveled round the world.”” Replied 
a wit of the Addisonian period, ‘‘ So has this cane 
IT hold in my hand, but it is only a stick for all 
that.” 

THE FEMALE CHIN. 
How wisely Nature, ordering all below 
Forbade on woman’s chin 3 beard to grow— 
For how should she be shaved, whate’er the skill, 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be still ? 


A Youne man who knows all about it, states 
that his experience has taught him that a flirt is a 
fool, who delights in fooling fools, and the fool 
who is fooled by such a fool is the foolishest kind 
of a fool. He’s been fooled badly, we judge. 


A RED-HAIRED lady, who was ambitious of lit- 
erary distinction, found but a poor sale for her 
book. A gentleman, in speaking of her disap- 
pointment, said, ‘“‘Her hair is red (read) if her 
book is not.’” An auditor, in attempting to relate 
the joke elsewhere, said, ‘* She has red hair if her 
book hasn’t.”” 


A man, praiding porter, said it was so excellent 
a beverage that, though taken in great quantities, 
it always made him fat. ‘I have seen the time,” 
said another, ‘“‘ when it made you lean.” ‘“‘ When? 
I should be glad to know,” inquired the eulogist. 
“ Why, no longer ago than last night—against a 
wail.’ P 
I was sitting beside 
My destined bride, 
One still, sentimental day ; 
** How I long,” said I, 
* But to make you cry, 
And I'd kiss the bright tears away!” 


Fair Cecily blush’d, 
Her voice was hush’d, 
.I thought she would cry, to be sure: 
But she lisp’d to me, 
Pouting prettily, 
“ Prevention is better than cure! ”’ 


Tus is the way a colored preacher at Richmond 
barangued his hearers for mutual convenience: 
“De fore part ob de church will please sit down 
so de hind part ob de church can see de fore part 
ef de fore part persist in standin’ before de hind 
part to de utter exclusion ob de hind part by de 
fore part.” 


« 
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In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Booxs as have been received jsrom the pub- 
lishers.- Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tse Lire Cruise or Caprain Bess 
Anams. A Temperance Tale. By Julia MeNair 
Wright, author of “‘ Jug or Not,”’. “* Nothing to 
Drink,’’ etc. One vol., 12mo; pp. 413; em- 
bossed muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Association. 


Here is encouragement for right living. The 
story pictures life as it is, and as it should be. 
Here are the chapter headings under which she 
writes: A Beginning of a Cruise; Outfitting ; 
Sailing Orders; Tides Along the Shore; Captain 
Adams’ Chart; A Voyage Well Begun; Running 
on a Reef; A Refit in Port; Seaworthy; Steering 
for the Lights; Between Ports; Caught in a 
Storm ; Salvage; Port at Last. 


Tue Sone Monarcn. A Collection of 
Secular and Sacred Music, for Singing-schools, 
——— Conventions, Musical Academies, 
College Choirs, and the Home Circle. Consist- 
ing of Musical Notation and Exercises,. Glees, 
Duets, Quartets, Anthems, etc. By H. R. 
Palmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. One vol., 
oblong ; pp. 192; boards. Price, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

“What's in aname?’? Why ‘“ The Song Mon- 
arch?” We give it up. But the book, though 
its title-page and its name were removed, would 
still be full of beautiful tunes. There can be no 
doubt of the excellence of this new work. The 
names of authors and publishers is a guarantee of 
this. Who that has enjoyed can ever forget those 
delightful singing-school days! Then the going 
home with the girls! Well, it must be a singular 
person who would not enjoy this. We like the 
book, the associations, and everything which 
comes of it. 
Tue American Scnoort Music READER. 

A Systematically Graded Course of Instruction 

in Music, for Public Schools, with an Appendix. 

For Mixed Voices. Third Book. L. O. Emer- 

son, W. 8. Tilden. Vols. I, IL, and IIL, 

12mo; pp. 78, 144, and 40; boards. Prices, 35, 

50, and 50 cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


At last! We thought it would come to this 
Elementary, or A B C Music Books for Children. 
We are to become a nation of singers. Messrs. 
O. D. & Co. furnish the documents neatly made 
and cheap. Here they are, and will be bought 
like Webster’s spelling-book, by the million. 


Tuer Curtprens’ FRIEND is a capital 


magazine for young people. It is edited and 
published at $1.50 q year, by Anne F. Bradley, 
Coatesville, Pa. Sample numbers are sent at 15 
cents. Why not subscribe for it, and present it 
to boys and girls ? : 





ADVANCEMENT OF Science. The In- 
augural Address of Prof. John Tyndall, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F. Delivered before the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Belfast, A t 19th, 1874. With Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch. Opinions of the Eminent 
Scientist, Prof. H. Helmholtz. And Articles of 
Prof. Tyndall on Prayer. One vol., 12mo; Pp. 


105; muslin. Price, $1. New York: A. 

Butts & Co. 

These are the utterances which have caused 
such a hubbub in the world of indefinite theology. 
But why? May not an honest investigator give 
expression to his discoveries, or even to his opin- 
ions, without upsetting “established truth ?” 
We wish to see science and religion go hand in 
hand for the elevation and development of the 
race, 


Tue Heatuens or tHE Heatn. A Ro- 
mance, Instructive, Absorbing, Thrilling. By 
William McDonnell, author of * Exeter Hall. 
ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 498; muslin. 

® $1.50. New York: D. M, Bennett. 


A histerical and heretical novel, which thinking 
men may read without danger to a settled faith. 
The author affiliates with secularists, skeptics, 
and radicals. He is one of the sort called icono- 
clasts, and delights in smashing the images. 


s'rice, 


Estaer Maxwetw’s Mistake. A Story 
Founded on Fact. By the author of ‘‘ Andrew 
Douglass,” ‘‘ Fernwood,” ete. One vol., 12mo; 
Pp. 236; embossed muslin. Price, $1. New 

ork: Nationa] Temperance Association. 

Our neighbors of the N. T. A. must have “ struck 
oil” in the way of reaching the public with their 
Temperance literature through ‘stories. They are 
issuing a series of the best story books yet printed. 
Those who would escape mistakes in life should 
read this. 


New Pracricat Sretter. A Course in 
Orthography, Orthepy, Formation, and Use of 
Words, po ey and Construction of Sen- 
tences. Including Exemplification of Rules for 
Spelling, a Simple, Comprehensive Exercise in 
Prefixes and Suffixes, and a List of Proper 
Names, with Historical Sketches concerning 
them. By N. D. Wolfard. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
183 ; s. Price, 50 cents. Cincinnati: Geo. 
E. Stevens & Co. 

We think this a good thing. Educators should 


send for a copy and examine it. 


IssuEs oF THE AGE; or, Consequences 
Involved in Modern Thought. By Henry C. 
Pedder. One oe ae dg 175; muslin. Price, 
$1.50. New York: A. K. Butts & Co. 


The author quotes Tacitus: ‘Everything that 
we now deem of antiquity was at one time new; 
and what we now defend by examples will, at a 
future period, stand as precedents.” Mr. Pedder 
is a thoughtful writer, and in the present work dis- 
cusses “ The Scientific Spirit, and its Consequen- 
ces; Skepticism—its Function and Importance ; 
Ancient Faith and Modern Culture; the Suprem- 
acy of Law, and its Physical and Psychical Condi- 
tions; the Doctrine of Human Progress and the 
Aim of Modern Thought.” 
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It wil! he remembered that the author wrote a 
work entitled “Man and Woman,” which was pub- 
ished several years ago at this office, and which 
ielicted considerable t from the press, and 
‘the hearty approval of some. Mr. Pedder would 
Se classed among radical thinkers. He is well 
posted on psychological subjects, familiar with 





Swedenborg and other advanced authors. The © 


der of ‘‘Modern Thought” will find much to 
~ncourage and to induce study and investigation. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 
: By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Roundabout 
Rambles,” “ Ting-a- -Ling,” ete. With illustra- 
tions by Sol E ieee. Sheppard, Hallock, Beard, 

“-and others. One vol., 12mo, pp. 292. Price, 

+. $1.50. New York: Dodd & M 


Here are life pictures such as all youth delight 
to.read. The author seems to enter into the spirit 
of his subject, painting his pictures true to life. 
The book is handsomely illustrated by several full- 
page engravings, and is suitable for a present 4% 
boys and girls at any season. 


*y Stitt Waters. A Story for Quiet 
“ours. By Edward Garrett, author of ‘‘ Crook- 
ed Places,” ** Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
“Premium Paid to Experience,” etc. One vol., 
12mo., pp. 362; muslin. - Price, $1,75. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


The author dedicates his work ‘“‘To my first 
friend who gave a blessing, which has grown since 
we parted here, and will be still growing when we 
meet again there.” It is a religious novel, giving 
the history of an earnest, devoted, and loving life. 
The book is beautifully printed, and must prove 
popular with story readers. 


NATHANIEL VAUGHAN: Priest and Man. 
By Fredericka Macdonald, author of ‘* The Iliad 


of the East,” ‘* Xavier and I,” ete. Three vol- 

umes in one. 12mo, pp. 404; muslin. Price, 

$1.50. New York: A. K. Butts & Co. 
. One of the objects of the story seems’ to be to 
show how Roman Catholicism is at variance with 
some of the most beautiful instincts of human na- 
ture, and what baneful influence a bigoted priest 
can acquire oyer the mind of a child; also how 
love is stronger than religion in that same priest, 
eausing him to forswear his creed for the sake of 
the object of his affection. 


» Our Pustications in Prisons.— 
Quite a demand, or call, has sprung up of late for 
our books and journals in the several State pris- 
ons of our country. We have sent—gratis—to 
‘everal, when solicited to do so, though we could 
ill afford it. Here is a sample letter recently re- 
‘ceived, to which we promptly responded by send- 
ing a small donation in books, etc. : 

Sine Sine, N. Y. | 
" §. R, Wetts—Sir: We have received at various 
times and from different pyblishing companies, 
@onations of books, papers, etc., to our library, 
And recently having had a number of applications 
for works of yours, I thought I would ask you to 





make us a donation. The sSttoctns are the ones 
I have had special calls for, and they would’ be 
most thankfully received: [Here follows a list of 
the books, bust, etc., desired. } 

Many of the men confined here become véry 
studious, and leave the institution well educated ; 
and I feel it my duty to do all in my power to 
help them to advance in all things that are good, 
and this'is one of the ways I am compelled to 
take, viz., beg books for them. 

Hoping you will pardon my assurance, I am, 
sir, with respect, yours, 

J. A. CANFIELD, Chaplain 8. 8. Prison. 

[A very proper thing to do. But why not ask 
the State, for which these prisoners labor, to make 
an annual appropriation of money to pay for such 
good books as are needed for their use, instead of 
asking publishers to donate the books at their ex- 
pense? If this can not be done, then let there be 
a fund raised by charity, and appropriated to this 
purpose. Who will start this most useful and 
reformatory work? Our way to lay up treagurés 
in heaven is to do good on earth. What other 
class need the Gospel of light, knowledge, and 
religion more than our poor prisoners ? Who will 
help? 


NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Ox, anp OTHER Stories. By Jules Verne. 
Beautifully illustrated. Holiday edition. 8vo. 
Price, $3. 

THe Book oF ONE 
STORIES AND PIECES. 
**Martha’s Gift,” ete. 
Price, $1. A. 8, Un. 

Sones ror Lit?TLe Forks. 


HUNDRED AND NINETY 
Compiled by the author of: 
16mo; pp. 270; muslin: 


Containing «the 


+ most Familiar and Popular Songs for the Little 


Ones, and 60 full-page illustrations. 16mo. Price, 
7% cents. D. L. & Co. 

Many Lanps anp Many Peopre. Being a 
series of Sketches of Travel in all Parts of the 
World. With 147 illustrations. 8vo; cloth extra, 
Price, $2.50. Lip. 

Tue PorticaL Works OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Crown edition, from new plates ; all the latest re- 
visions by the author. A handsome edition, with 
portrait. 2 vols., 8vo; pp. 466, 468; cloth. Price, 
$6. Osg. 

Littie Foixs. Well calculated to amuse, in- 
struct, and inake children happy. Beautiful illus- 
trations on every page. 4to; pp. 460; boards, 
colored cover, $1.50. In cloth, black and gilt, and 
colors, $2. A. N. Co. 

Knicut’s Half-Hours with the Best English 
Authors. 4 vols.,12mo; cloth extra, $9. 

' Tas Romance or History. 5 vols.; cloth. 
Price, $9, 75. 

Tue Mrmror o£ TruTs, and other Marvelous 
Histories. By Eugenie Hamerton. With illustra- 
tions. Cloth, gilt and black. Price, $2. Rob. brs, 
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